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MOVE TO ESTABLISH 
TEACHING STANDARD 


Important Step Taken at New York 
State Music Instructors’ 
Convention 


{From a Staff Correspondent. ] 
BUFFALO, June 30.—At the annual con- 
vention of the Music New 
York State, which has just adjourned to 
meet in New York City next year, the busi- 
ness transacted was of more than usual im- 


Teachers of 


portance. The place of meeting for the next 
convention being fixed by the Constitution, 
there was no discussion excepting the 
placing on record of invitations from EI- 
mira and Auburn for 1913. The usual re- 
ports of officers were received and adopted 
and votes of thanks given for the efficient 
administration. 

The two important business features of 
the convention were the election of officers 
for the coming year and the consideration 
of the report of the committee of ways and 
The 
mous, resulted in the 
L. Becker, of New York, as president; Amy 


means. election, which was unani- 


choosing of Gustav 
Graham, of Buffalo, as vice-president; E. 
Pearl Van Voorhis, Fishkill, as secretary- 
treasurer, and Walter Bogert, New York; 
\rthur Van W. Eltinge, Syracuse, and ( 
Hoboken, N. J., as the pro 


committee. 


|. Valentine, 
gram 

\t a meeting at which these officers were 
eleeted some discussion was precipitated by 
the discovery that the fees for life mem 
bership which, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, should have been kept intact and 


only the interest from their investment 
used by the association, had been used 
some few years ago to pay certain debts 


contracted through unwise management of 
certain conventions. Action was taken to 
replace these fees from the receipts of the 
present and later conventions, the surplus 
f moneys received after all bills and legit- 
imate expenses are met to be put aside until 
the proper sum has accumulated. 

By far, the most important action of the 
issociation in a business way was the adop- 
tion, by an unanimous vote, of the report of 
the committee of ways and means. This 
mittee was appointed last year to in- 
estigate the questions of publicity, business 
ethods, programs, the standard of musi- 
ianship and any kindred questions and the 


report at this convention was the fruit of 
heir investigations. The committee, in its 
eport, stated that the investigations had 


en most thorough and the meetings many, 
it that the number of subjects considered 
nd the importance of most of them pre- 
ided the taking of definite action. Fur- 
ermore, the response to its written ques- 
ns had been disappointing, and it was 
It that the association should 
ve another year 1n which to express their 
inions on matters 


members 


these various 


Revision of Constitution Urged 


Concerning the business methods of the 
sociation the committee reported that the 
nstitution and By-Laws were so framed 
to put the government in the hands of 
it few people, that they were restrictive 
d not progressive and that the amend 


ents, as adopted from year to year, had 
lways been put into force. In view 
this it was recommended that the Con 
tution and By-Laws be revised. In this 
nection it was also recommended that 
nthly paper be established to keep in 
with the ’ iT! us members that a 
business representative be appointed 
proceed with the organization of local 
ters similar to the New York Fraternal 
lation of Musicians, and the conven- 
program be so arranged that the busi- 
ss be given a favorable place. It was 
gested that the business 


be transacted by 
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GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Newly Elected President of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Becker Has Been for Many Years Among the Most Active Workers for the 


Success of This Organization 





means of delegates from each local asso 
ciation provided such 
ganized. 


associations be or- 


[n strong contrast to the attitude of many 
of the members at previous meetings was 
the enthusiastic reception given the com 
mittee’s recommendations looking toward 
the raising of the standards of musician- 
ship. This recommendation was, in brief, 
that certain grades of examinations be es 
tablished, from the most elementary pos 
sible for a teacher to use in successful work 
to the most advanced and that diplomas or 
certificates be awarded for passing thes« 
examinations. The examinations are to be 
optional for the prestnt members of the 
association, but compulsory for the new 
ones. While it will be an easy matter for 
a young teacher with a good musical edu 
‘ation to pass the first and entering exam- 
ination the subsequent examinations, which 
will be entirely optional, will cover the mu 
sical field with great thoroughness. 

[he committee also recommended that 
the programs be developed essentially from 
pedagogical standpoint rather than from 
e festival and that the performers 
and lecturers be chosen for their merit and 
of membership in thi 
minor recommendations were 


connection 


+} 


idea 
not becauss 

tion Other 
ide in this 
After much discussion, in which the mos 
minent members of the association took 


associa 


irt, the members adopted the report of the 
ymmittee, which means that this committee 
will be perpetuated as a guiding committee 
in the framing of the new methods in bus! 
ess and musicianship, and that three new 

nmittees will be appointed to take wy 
the matters of programs, business method 
’ standards of musicianshi 

While the musical programs and the dis 
ussions wére excellent and far ahead of 


f preceding years, the reorgan 
association and the establish 


programs 


ization of the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N 


ing of a standard of musicianship provoked 
the greatest discussion and the most in- 
terest. The consensus of opinion was that 


the business methods had been somewhat 
lax and the governing rules somewhat cha 
otic and that both needed reforming, and 
that the attitude of the committee, in de- 
ferring action and getting the approval of 
the members in its policy of establishing a 
moral force and not a legislative one, was 
a wise one. With the adoption of the re 
port unanimously the New York State 
leachers’ Association, probably the most 
powerful teachers’ association in the United 
States, places itself squarely on record as 
favoring a controlling standard for music 
teachers, the power to be in its own hands, 
as it is in the case of the legal and medical 
proressions A, L J 


interesting Lectures and Discussions 


RBurFraALo, June 30.—This convention of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As 
sociation has been especially rich in | 


tures and in discussions on musical subjects 


ind pedagogi principles. In fact, the 
vention, aside from the banquet which, 
wing to the ibsence of out-of-town mem 
hers. most of whom did not arrive until the 
next day, was practically a dinner given bi 
Buffalo musicians to themselves, and the 
ening xercise nn Tuesda began with a 
acture d dis : 
lhe lecturer was Gustav L. Becker and 
the subject wa itional Music and Amer 
n Music.” Becker is fortunatel) f 
nature - tactful and diplomatic natut 
nd si nfined his part of the lecture t 
the reading « yinions from many mus 
ns and ad ites of American musi! 
se letters were some of them long and 
é the short, but the remarkable 
feature was the fact that no two of them 


ntinned on page a) 


Y.. as matter of the Second Class 





PRLIX MOTTL, NOTED 
CONDUCTOR, IS DRAD 


Was Married but Two Weeks Ago 
on Deathbed—Visited 
America in 1903 
Municnu, July 2.—Felix Mottl, the Ger- 


man orchestra conductor and director of 
the Royal Opera at Munich, died in this 
city to-day of arteriosclerosis. He was 


fifty-five years old. Herr Mottl had been 


seriously ill for about two weeks. He 
learned, on June 23, that he was in a 
critical condition, and immediately 


married Senta Fassbender, a singer at the 
Munich Royal Opera. 

Mottl’s illness was complicated by men- 
personal attacks 
of his be 

Last Au- 


dissolved his mar 


tal trouble due to the 


made against him on account 
trothal to 


gust the 


Fraulein Fassbender. 


Munich 
riage with Henrietta Standhardtner. 
months prior to this Herr Mottl had ap 
plied for a divorce from his wife on the 
ground of her extravagance, but she 
threatened a suit, alleging miscon- 
duct on his part, and in order to prevent 
a public scandal Mottl abandoned the 
divorce proceedings. 

His actual nervous breakdown 
while he was conducting “Tristan 


Isolde.” 


court 
Some 


CTOSS 


came 
und 


Felix Mottl was born in Vienna, August 
29, 1856. At an early age he disclosed a 
valuable musical asset in the form of a 
remarkably beautiful soprano voice. He 
entered the LOwenburgische 


Convict—the 
preparatory school of the Imperial Court 


Chapel—and later continued his musical 
studies at the Vienna Conservatory, 
where Josef Hellmesberger was quick to 


recognize his remarkable gifts. It was 
not long before young Mottl had captured 
every prize the institution had to bestow, 
and soon he was further honored by being 
elected conductor of the concerts of the 
Vienna Academical Richard Wagner 
Verein. His striking abilities as con- 
ductor soon gained him widespread fame 
and in 1876 he was summoned to Bayreuth 
to act as one of the stage managers in the 
initial presentation of the “Nibelung’s 
Ring.” It was not long before he had 
become known as one of the most active 
members of the so-called “Nibelungen- 
kanslei.” 

In 1881 Mottl obtained the post of con- 
ductor of the Grand Ducal Opera of Carls- 
ruhe and for more than twenty years (till 
1903) filled this position with ever-increas- 
His energy and industry pro 


Ing success 


duced an effect there somewhat similar to 
that of Mahler in Vienna Routine and 
traditions were ruthlessly swept aside and 


Carlsruhe was introduced to a number of 
the most important operatic works of mod 


ern times. The giving of all the dramas 
of Wagner and a complete cycle of Ber 
lioz’s operatic works were two of Mottl’s 
most important achievements and _ the 


musical prestige of Carlsruhe spread with 
rapidity. 


It was not only as operatic conductor 
that Mottl was in his element Some of 
his most brilliant triumphs were scored 
s director of the Carlsruhe Philharmon 
Society and in many concerts in Londor 
and other important European musik 
centers 
Ir 1886 Mottl was gall nvited t 
Bayreuth to conduct the festival perf rm 
es of “Tristan.” How admirably he 
nducted this work was revealed to New 


Yorkers on his American visit in 1903-04 


! , ry ' . 
he had made to qirect Le1nt n Won 
ted «¢ ‘Parsif )” ¢ the Vietr 7 lita! 
. I 
I 2 he never did so in I904 he was 
ide a director of the B n Royal Aca 
of Musi 
hough Felix Mottl’s fame as a com 
, ' , 1... 11 
| Ser was ¢ ers \ DY his re itn 
Ls ‘ 7. tor } } | 1+ “va 
is i t c i I put I La 
| ’ ; ” fa 21 
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A HAND MORE LIKE A LABORER’S THAN RUBINSTEIN’S 


Yet Rubinstein’s It Is, Photo- 
graphed from a Cast in the 
Collection of Kendall Banning— 
The Big, Heavy Fingers and 
Knotty Joints Not Much Like 
Those in the ‘ Artistic’? Hands 
of Modern Pianists 


UCH has been written about the physi- 

cal characteristics of the world’s 
great musicians, yet little material evidence 
of them has been left to posterity aside 
from portraits often of doubtful authen- 
ticity. 

Perhaps the most significant of the 
“human documents” that have been pre- 
served are the plaster casts of the faces of 
Ludwig von Beethoven and Felix Mendels- 
sohn. Two casts were made of Beethoven. 
The first was taken from life in_ 1812, 
by Franz Klein, when the great com- 
poser was forty-two years of age, and the 
second mask was taken in 1827 by Dann- 
hauser, two days after death. The former 
is in the collection of the museum of the 
British Phrenological Association in Lon- 
don, and has served as the basis for the 
various portraits which Philip Hale, in his 
“Famous Composers and Their Works,” 
states have been idealized. 

The mask of Mendelssohn was taken af- 
ter death by his two friends, Bendemann 
and Hiibner. It now forms part of the 
Lawrence Hutton collection of masks in 
the library of Princeton University at 
Princeton, N. J. Aside from these two 
casts, however, the world to-day has little 
or no authentic human relics of the great 
composers—unless one considers the skulls 
of Haydn, Mozart and Schubert as such, 
all three of which are said to be in the 
hands of nrivate collectors in Vienna. 

\ cast of less grewsome interest is that 
of the right hand of Anton Rubinstein, 
which was taken shortly before his death 
and which reached this country through a 
former pupil of his. A replica of this cast 
is included in the Kendall Banning collec- 
tion of casts of hands in the library of 
Dartmouth College at Hanover, N. H., and 
also in the collection which Mr. Banning 





has just presented to the Hibiya Library at 
Tokio, Japan. 

Like so many of the hands of eminent 
men, that of Rubinstein apparently violates 
the principles that have been evolved by 
palmists and other similar disciples of the 
pseudo-sciences. It is of unusual size, and 
is characterized by a rugged strength that 
might more properly belong to an unskilled 
laborer. That the muscular development 
of a pianist’s hands should be high is to be 
expected, but the spatulate fingers, the 
knotty joints and even the coarseness of 


Photo. by Mishkin. 
Hand of Anton Rubinstein, from a Cast Presented in Replica to “Musical America” 
by Kendall Banning, of New York ; 


the skin furnish more than a casual com- 
parison with the well-groomed and “artis- 
tic’ type of hand that distinguishes the 
modern musician. The cast is exceptionally 
valuable in that it is complete and shows in 
detail not only the general form of the 
hand but even the delicate lines in the palm 
and in the wrist and the texture of the 
skin. 

The accompanying picture was taken 
from a replica of the Rubinstein cast pre- 
sented by Mr. Janning to MUSICAL 
\ MERICA, 





PRLIX MOTTL, NOTED 
CONDUCTOR, IS DEAD 


‘ontinued m page 1] 


few interesting works to his credit. These 
include four operas, “Agnes Bernauer,” 
produced in Weimar in 1880; “Ramin,” 
“hiirst und Sanger” and “Eberstein,” all 
of which were applauded in the early ‘Sos 
He had written also a string quartet, a 
song cycle, “Pan im Busch,” and man) 
other songs for solo voice and piano ac 
companiment His editions of various 
works of Berlioz, of Cornelius’s “Barber 
of Bagdad” and his orchestrations of 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds” and Wagner's five songs are also 
items of much importance 


William A. Haley 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 30.—William 
\. Haley. a noted bandmaster, died here 
vesterday He had been not only a res 
ident of this city, but did much toward the 
advancement of music in the district. Hav 
ing received his early musical education in 
the U. S. Marine Band, he soon gathered 
an organization of his own, which was 
heard at many official functions in the city. 
On two occasions Mr. Haley furnished the 
orchestral music at inaugural ceremonies, 
while his many engagements at Washington 
Grove Park, Philadelphia; Chester Zoo 
Park. Cincinnati: and the Steel Pier, At- 
lantic Citv, won him high esteem. His Sun- 
day night concert series in Washington 
formed an attractive feature during the 


The Ha 


musical season for several years 


ley Band toured the country, winning 
praise wherever it went 

Mr. Haley is survived by a widow Phe 
interment took place this afternoon at Oak 
Hill Cemetery W. ai 


JUDGES FOR CONTEST 


Pittsburg Male Chorus Announces Jury 
for Choral Competition 


3 The Pittsburg 
ced the selection ot 


Pittspurc, Pa., July 
Male Chorus has annout 
judges to make the award of the prize in 


the competition for the best musical setting 
for Bayard T 


Taylor’s poem, “Song of the 














The Late Felix Mottl, Director of the Royal Ope ra House in Munich 








Camp,” for which H. C. Sherrard is custo 
dian of the manuscripts, which may be sub- 
mitted any time before September 15 
Names of the judges follow John J 
Hattsteadt, president of the American Con 
servatory of Music, Chicago; Clarence 
Dickenson, organist, Brick Presbvterian 
Church, New York, and the conductor of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club: Edwin Glover, 
director of the Musical Art Society and Or 
pheus Club, of Cincinnati. Se ok 


ABORN BALTIMORE SEASON 


“Rigoletto” Final Performance of Nine 
Weeks’ Series 


BALTIMORE, July 3.—The Aborn English 


Grand Opera Company closed its very su 
cessful run of nine weeks at Ford’s Opera 
House with a fine performance of “Rigo 


letto.” Harry Luckstone scored a triumph 


1 


in the title role for his excellent singing 


and versatility in the dramatic scenes. Sal 
vatore Sciaretti was very good as the Duke 
»f Mantua and received an enthusiastic re 
ception. In the duet with Regina Vicarino 
both artists received an ovation, being re- 
peatediv recalled Miss Vicarino was 
charming as Gilda and completely captivated 
the audience. She was especially fine in 
the dramatic scenes, though her entire work 
was highly commendable Miss Vicarino 

remarkably fine 
quality and sang with ease. She has a won 
derful high register and her solos were 


artistically rendered In addition to her 


has a soprano voice of 


igh musical gifts she has a charming per 
sonality During the nine weeks’ season 
the Aborn Company svccessfully presented 
ftee yperas and gave eighty-one perform 
ances W. J. R 

\n_ Englis! nductor named Lenox 
Clayton has been giving concerts in Berlin, 
Munich and Leinsic and making a favorable 
impressi n on the critics 


RUROPEAN TOUR FOR 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cun- 
ningham to Spend Three Years 
in Foreign Fields 





Following their next concert tour in this 
country, that is, after June of 1912, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, the American soprano, and 
Claude Cunningham, the baritone, have 
been engaged by a prominent European 
managerial firm to devote three years con- 
secutively to tours in Europe and Australia. 
The plan is as follows: a tour of England, 
Germany and Russia during 1912-13; Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand during 1913-14 and 
England, Germany and Russia again in 
IQ14-15. 

This is probably the first time that two 
(American artists have been honored by so 
comprehensive an engagement, including 
fields seldom traversed by musicians of this 
country. In fact very few American art 
ists have ever ventured into Russia. It was 
in Russia, however, that both Mme. Patti 
and Mme. Sembrich had earned veritable 
fortunes by their art, and those who are 
acquainted with the character of the work 
done by Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cun 
ningham predict that they, too, will meet 
with signal success in that country. 

Although these artists have won wide- 
spread recognition individually in their own 
country as concert singers of the highest 
rank, their joint recitals of songs have 
given them additional prominence. In past 
vears the hiehlv favorable reputation they 
have won here has brought them many of- 
fers from Europe, but the nature of their 
engagements in the United States made a 
protracted tour in Europe impossible. Now, 
however, they have received an offer so 
flattering they have decided to make their 
future arrangements accordingly. 

Since the forthcoming season will be in 
the nature of a farewell for Mme. Rider 
Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham, their manage 
is arranging an ambitious tour for them 
and thev will appear with several organiza 
tions with which they have not previous; 
sung, besides renewing the acquaintance of 
audiences in the leading cities before whic! 
thev have appeared frequently. 


CONTESTS FOR COMPOSERS 





Two Prizes Offered by Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Works by Americans 


PHILADELPHIA, July 3.—The Manuscrint 
Musical Society of Philadelphia announce: 
that it will give two prizes for composi 
tions by American composers., i.e. con 
posers residing in the United States a 
identified with its music, as follows: On 
hundred dollars for a motet about. th 
length of Mendelssohn’s “Hear Mw Prayer,” \\ 
organ accompaniment, other instruments ad 
tb., and $50 for a shorter service anthe 
The conditions of the competition are: 
“The composer’s name shall not appe 
on the manuscript, but it shall be sign 
only with a private mark or nom de plum 
whic’, with the composer’s name and ad 
dress, shall be enclosed in a sealed envelop: 
and sent with the manuscript Sufficies 
postage for returning the manuscript shou 
be included. 
“Compositions submitted must not | 
been published nor have received pul 
performance. 
“The competition will close on Nove 
ber 30, IQIT. 
“The prizes will be awarded only if 
the opinion of the ‘udges, the compositi 
offered are of sufficient merit. 
“The copyright may remain th: 
of the composer but thx 
Society reserves the right of first pr 
tion. 
‘All compositions are receivable by S 
uel J. Riegel, secretary. of No. 237 N 
['wenty-first street, Philadelphia 


HOoOssessi 


\ilanuscript Mu 


Noted Pianist of Quarter Century Ag 
is Dead 


Mrs. Madeline Schiller 
who was prominent in music a quarter of 
century ago, died July 3 at the home of |! 
daughter, Mrs. William C. Dickey, Ni 
East Fifty-sixth street. New York S| 
was sixty-five years old As Mme. Schill 
she toured the country with the 
Thomas Orchestra and h l 
land, Australia and ther parts of 
world. She was born in London. and 
Charles Halle was one of her teachers 
that city. Her début was nl ade in Let 
where she studied under Moscheles 
Marcus Elmer Bennett 
Boston, and lived several vears 
city She came t New York in 1&o8 


touring the world 


> " 
Bennett. piat 


was married to 
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he adores me. But for the rest—what do I veloping wonderfully in late years. When 

sa CRITICS ? : HEY ARE A ‘ CANAILLE ~—— Care f Uue ml wmportent-is F I never read [ play in \merica always enjoy best play 
what they write. What harm can they do ing in Boston and in Chicago, though I am 
to my genius, my grand genius? What also very happy in Los Angeles.” 


and Grieg—‘‘ Bah!” 





A SET OF VILLAINOUS RASCALS!” 


And, as for New York, It Is, to Be Sure, a Detestable City of Noise 
and Humbug— De Pachmann Himself Has Said It—‘‘ My Last 
Trip to America,”’ Declares the Temperamental Pianist, Who 
Has Arrived in an Irascible Mood—Likes English Audiences 
Best, Though Ours Are, Perhaps, More Receptive—Liszt One of 
Greatest of All Geniuses, Like Bach and Brahms, but Debussy 


==De Pachmann ‘| 








T happened at the Prince George Hotel. 

Vladimir de Pachmann had sought the 
shelter of its roof the day before. Just 
previous to doing so he had completed a 
disagreeable ocean trip on board the Maure 
‘anita, after which he had been waylaid on 
the pier and catechized by certain unscrupu- 
whom civilization entitles 


lous villains 


newspaper men. And then, the next moment 
his cup of bitterness had been made to run 
wer by another set of conscienceless beings 


held 


juarter duty on a padded piano stool which 


vho him up tor two dollars and a 


iccompanied him. To cap the climax of in 


lignities they had had the effrontery of 
referring to this stool upon which ‘the 
royalty of de Pachmann’s g-nius is wont 
to enthrone itself as an “article of trade 
think of it, ve Parnassian Muses! There- 


upon the Olympian wrath of Vladimir the 
Incomparable high and burned hot 
within him, noting which the aforemen- 
tioncd scribes had betaken themselves to 
eir several dens and had written mocking 
paragraphs 
So it 


rose 


by no 
a kindly 1 


of MusIcAI 


means a foregone con- 
eption awaited a 
\MFRICA at the 
ands of de Pachmann the n xt morning 
Upon reachng the lwenty-e ghth street 
istelry at the appointed hour on Saturday, 
the ist of July, he was informed that the 
planist was out, but the report was 
ntiv found to be untrue. Word 
rdingly dispatched upstairs that a member 


WalS 
lusion that 
representative 


pres 
Was ac 


f the much despised tribe of interviewers 
raved admittance to the august presence 
ind anon came word that the grvat one 


vould graciously deign to descend in per 
n. Some ten minutes later a dark-com- 
exioned gentieman stepped from 
ator and .ntroduced himself as the “secre 
tary to de Pachmann.” He led the Musica 
\MERICA man to a seat in the lobby an 
roceeded to speak with awe of the tor 
the master had endured during the 
past twenty-four hours. As he dilated upon 
with increasing fervor the elevator 
or opened and de Pachmann himself 
stepped forth. 

He looked weary and he looked disgusted. 
\VWhen he saw what was waiting for him he 
stopped short and stood still for a moment, 


the ele- 


nents 


hem 


then advanced with an acrid smile. The 
tmosphere grew chill and the mercury in 
nearby thermometer was seen to drop 


when he is dis 
de picturesque 
gure, and the Liszt-like crop of hair 
ich he has raised since his last visit here 
which counted upon to 
sensation next Fall, increases its 
sevenfold \fter the for 
lities of introduction he threw himself 
gustedly in a capacious leather chair 


everal degrees. But even 
Pachmann 
] 


neo 
hong, 


’ 
eased makes a 


mav be Cause 


sf 


ec a 
turesqueness 


“Noise, Noise, Nothing but Noise!” 


\h!” he exclaimed, “what fatigue. what 
riness am | forced to undergo! I am 
nervous, exhausted; | am not myself. 
at an ocean tr.p—rough weather, heavy 
sea sickness which kept me in my 
in several days (this particularly painful 
llection used Mir. de Pachmann in 
tively to cover his mouth with his right 
l \h, me! even now do I feel the 
ion of the boat rhe fle rocks under 
' And what do I find when I reach this 
estable city? Noise, noise, nothing but 
se. I cannot sleep, I cannot rest. The 
building a use Opposite my room and 
machines are always going—a 


lways, al 


vs! That house is full of machines 
isands of machines! They pound and 
nd and hammer It overcomes my 
es, it drives \ ny sleep My head 
e the hea an idiot | went t ed 
night it r \las!n quiet, no rest: 
I vhere 1S¢ eg to tal sleep 
go at < Phan tran telv they 
the en , 
| 

tl P le 

( T T S¢ 
( Vil the | i ! ) 
rd-of 1 ts s wait. Suddenl 
sprang s tl gh touch a live 





“No, no, I shall not talk here! 
noisy, it is too crowded. Let 


It is too 


us go some 


where else, anywhere, any place, as long as 
a thing is to be found 


| find quict—if such 








care I so long as my mere name suffices to 
attract the people, two, three, four thousand 
of them at a time? The people admire, 
adore me. To them I am a god. Kings, 
queens and high nobility have kissed my 
hands. What, then, have I to fear from 
critics? They are all the same, all over the 
world.” 

These weighty observations, delivered 
partly in English, French and German, were 
accompanied and illustrated by a lively dis 
play of Pachmannerisms, as some blessed 
soul recently christened that species of 
facial and brachial calisthenics to which the 
temperamental Vladimir holds the interna- 
tional copyright 

\t this psychological moment the fatal 
steam-riveter the street began its 
deadly work. 

“Oh, New York!” 


shaking his fist and 


across 


exclaimed the pianist, 
in tones that might 





Vladimir de Pachmann, World-Famous Pianist, Who Has Just Arrived for What He 


Says Will Be His Last American Tour. 


His Admirers Will Note with Interest 


the New and Leonine Crop of Hair, Cut After the Fashion of His Idolized Liszt 


in this house. But well do I know that one 
part of it is as bad as another.” 

The trio traversed the main lobby and at 
rived in a long hall lined with comfortable 
chairs and which seemed to fill the requisité 
conditions. But, suddenly, as the pianist 
prenared to dispose himself upon a seat, he 
roticed an open door about fifty feet off 

“Away, away,” he cried in distres 
“Again I cannot remain. The door is open, 


so there must be a draught.” 

Whereupon the caravan entered a larg: 
somber parlor with heavy plush hangings 
and lighted by some small electric table 
lamps 

“This 1S pleas; nt es observed th Secretarv 
Sut de Pachmann thought differently about 
it. “This darkness oppresses me. It is like 
the darkness of night. I cannot endure it.” 

\fter more exploration it was decided te 
defy the draught and to pitch camp in the 
long hall which, it may be added, was 
about S warm as the stoke hole of an ocean 
liner [he pianist glanced a glance or two 
ft misgiving at the distant and ill-boding 
door and then turned to his interviewer 
with an expression of supernal resignati 

Well, now what do you want to know 

] 
Is it eal true that Vv | ls 
‘ t ‘ pie este aa 
“Critics a ‘Canaille.’” 
Lh! Grat |) ’ ) et Ss en 
; ; it was awit ’ | hares loot ter 
1 pian ct 1! ow rean ! oT ae ttle! 
l e, to an artisf, ft genius! And those 
¢ rters } neicts ‘ - 2 mae ane 
vl} , e. thouch Stee mong 
| iz ° , f ’ 
fe thnes wm 
, ' » £ Bas 
‘ 7 ' ( ’ . 
’ ¥ 

e best one the world is Dr. Hale , 

cf Hej noathet lere ind 


serve the /ather in the last act of “Louise” 
to excellent purpose "Cn. how I loathe 
New York! New York is not America. It 
is the place where all the humbugs come to 


eether. It is the place where foreigners of 


all nations mingle. The New Yorkers are 
not Americans. The real Americans are the 
Yankees from New England \h! How 
different they are and how I love them, 


rk—bah! I should 
had a rood 


one and all But New Ye 
be out of it already if | 
in the country 


houst 


His Last Trip Here 


This is my last trip to America It 
was not any great love of the country that 
brought me over It was not any need of 
none I do not need to travel for money 
for | am soon going to inherit a vast for 
tune What really brought me here this 
time was my estes for the people of th 
| lwin Py (Compan What ideal 
vhat ie od and n ir 1 ple the, are aw 

And = the threw kisses at th 

ricle ier 

. gentle bri uiled nthe hall. Ds 
Pachmant I I ( a maleficent 
draught of ng proportions and 
soon the compar ( for hang 

1 esttled d , , anew - arlor 

M nt s asked if he found 
, f \ ican diences lore 
‘ ible 4 7 ‘ 
os fond of Enclis! 
e! vas th swet \merican on 
eT Ss Te 1? ( er 1f 
|: , ‘ 
‘ a>} 
1} t ! \ 
\ ~ t t 
age a a . 


As Mr. de Pachmann was speaking, Max 
Zach, the St. Louis conductor, passed 
through the room and_ stopped greet 
him, for the pianist is to play a concerto 
under Mr. Zach’s baton in the course of his 
St. Louis visit next Winter \fter Mr. 
Zach’s departure he told his interviewer 


that he was likely to play seve 
certs this in view « 
centenary celebration 


season 


ral Liszt con 
f the coming 


Liszt One of His Favorites 


“And what a delight it will 
Liszt is one of the greatest 
He stands in a cl: with B 
Brahms. He is 
and he did much 
of modern music 
need of his greatness than 
took for his operas much that 


iss 
St) 


SO 


oft 


wonderfully 
for the 


What more 


be, for to me 
all geniuses 
ach and with 
original 
development 
proot do you 
that Wagner 
he composed 


and freely acknowledged that he had done 
sO And, as for Brahms, I love him, too, 
with all my heart, even though Liszt did 
not. You have only to play two bars of 
his music to see how wonderfully original 
he is. Some dav if I am not too old to 
memorize | am eotme to learn his heavenly, 
I’ Minor Sonata.” 

Then followed a dissertation upon the 
celestial qualities of the said sonata in the 
covrse of which Mr. de Pachmann’s eves 
were aimed ccst itically towal | the ceiling 
\t the mention of Debussy he came back 
to earth with an indescribable grimace and 


gurgling 


reproduction 


a CUrlOUs, 


of phonographi 


sound that 


1 


Was WoOrtny 


“Never, never, never! | shall never play 
things like those |! don’t like it | don’t 
like Grieg either. Grieg is mistiche usth 
that has no originality and is beginning to 
disappear already | don’t enjoy playing 
Beethoven llis music is not sufficiently 
what do you call it—what is the word ] 
want 2” 

“Pranisti entured the interviewer 
No sooner had the word been uttered than 
the pianist jumped to his feet with every 
inanitestation of the n t mntrollabl 
elation 

A Genius Discovered 

‘A genius,” he cried. “You are a genius 
You must be a p-anist—as great a pianist 
as myself Professor, let me shake your 
hand,” and he made a courtly reverence 

Ke it added parenthetically that this par 
ticular representative of Must \MERICA 
holds the title of “professor merely by 
grace and very special dispensation of 
Viadimir de Pachmann 


Phe photographer now made 


IS appeal 


ance and the quartet presently journeyed 
up to the de Pachmann apartments for the 
solemn ordeal. The pianist was the quint 

sence of urbanity and was persistently insis 
tent that the “professor” should step in and 
out of the elevator ahead of him. It took 
some time to instal de Pachmann in an ef- 
fective pose for photographic purposes. 
When he had become calm and all seemed 
finally settled, the baneful steam-riveter 


undid the go 
halted the proceedings 


across the street 


xl work and 


for several moments 


But no sooner had the pianist steeled his 


System 
the 
fell 


jangled nervous 
racke t than 


and 


cious 
doot Pave with 
thump 
“There 
righteous 


do 


Way 


broke out ft 
“That 1 


you are,” 
wrath 
things in 


against 
transom 
a 


\merica | aiW 


the atro 
above the 
resounding 


he pianist in 


the way they 


ays wonder 


why Americans are so proud of themselves, 
vhy they think everything they do is so 
perfect It isn’t perfect The food in 
\merican hotels is miserable \merican 
trains are dreadful to travel 1 | get as 
ck in them as on the steamet \nd then 
mericans have the ha if rT ¢ ing them 
elves by saving that t ntry is still 
too young f lo any better But the land 
self is, in truth, not voung at all. It mus 
e at least 200,000 veat | less it 
even older than that.” \nd he lke 
taf oi window meditativels 
The Liszt-like Photographer 
\ thie ph tographet le h ( 
erate attempt to br utter : rt 
f an issue the pi { e an inter 
esting discove This v nothing less 
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agreed, even remotely, on the subject, while 
one or two were so cryptic in their reason- 
ing or nebulous in their ideas that it was 
hardly possible to discover any meaning 
whatever. In view of the fact that the sub- 
ject of American music is almost sure to 
arouse acrimonious discussions, if not per- 
sonalities when the interested parties are 
present, Mr. Becker displayed great wisdom 
in presenting his material at long range and 
without incriminating himself. The pro 
gram which illustrated these opinions was 
as widely divergent as the ideas expressed 
and was as follows: 

“Suwanee River,” Stephen C, Foster; Seren 
ade, Gena Branscombe; “Nicht Ganz,’’ Ludwig 
Bonvin;: ““‘Where the Bee Sucks,’”’ Frederic Ayres; 
“4 Moonlight Song,” Charles Wakefield Cadman; 
“Love in May,” Horatio Parker; “O Come with 
Me inthe Summer Night,” Frank van der Stucken; 
Romance, op. 9, No. 3, Arthur Foote; “Serenade 
in A Major, Florence Newell Barbour; “A Sunrise 
Song,” W. J. Baltzell; ““Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,”’ 
Joseph Henius; “In Dreams,” Max Herzberg; 
‘“Daybreak,”” Mabel Daniels; “Valse Poetique, 
Adolf Frey; ‘‘Prospice,” Sidney Homer; “The 
Sea,” Edward MacDowell; “Drake’s Drum,” Ar- 
thur Farwell: “‘Danny Deever,’ Walter Damrosch; 
Duet from “The Divan,’”’ Bruno Huhn, 


Without mentioning any of these numbers 
especially it is worth while saying that they 
were almost, without exception, well con- 
structed, musicianly works and that, in cer- 
tain cases, they even passed beyond the 
stage of mere musicianship and showed real 
inspiration. A salient characteristic was 
the almost instant appeal of each number, 
a characteristic which seems to belong to 
the works of the American composer in 
a very great degree and which may be due 
largely to his epigrammatic style and terse 
statements of musical facts. 

hose who assisted in presenting the pro- 
gram were Margaret Adsit Barrell, con- 
tralto; George Harris, Jr., tenor; Dora 














Mme. Goetze-Kellner, contralto, who 
won one of the most enthusiastic re- 
ceptions of the convention 


Becker, violinist; Eleanor Owens, soprano; 
Paul Petri, baritone; and John Adams 
Warner, pianist. The accompanists were 
Gustav Becker, Lillian Jeffries Petri and 
Ruby B. Nason. It may be stated here that, 
in the reporting of these lectures and dis 


cussions no note will be made of the work 
of the performer; criticisms of the artists, 
all of whom appeared in concert programs, 
will be made with the reports of the con 
erts in another column 


Modern French Music 


[he lecture-recital on modern French 
S104 } - nan wns 

isic by Ferdinand Sinzig, pianist, assisted 
y Elea Owens, soprano, was probably 


- : 
as interesting a presentation of a difficult 
subject as any similar feature of the entire 


program Mr. Sinzig treated his subject 
with charming simplicity and clarity. and 
though, by his own confession. not a con- 
‘ert pianist, sutceeded in preserving th 
elusive spirit of the c mpositions pre 
sented 


His program was: 

(a) Clair de lune, (b) Romance, (c) Mandoline 
(Paul Verlaine), Claude Debussy; (a) Prelude- 
Menuet-Clair de lune, from Suite Bergamasque, 
(b) Valse romantique, (c) Poissons d’or (goldfish), 
from ‘“Images,’’ Claude Debussy; Aria from 
“Louise,” Charpentier; (a) Menuet from Sonatina, 
(b) Alborada del Gracioco (Serenade of the King’s 
jester), Maurice Ravel. 


Mr. Randegger on Modern Itallan Music 
In his lecture on modern Italian music 


G. Aldo Randegger, pianist, with the as- 
sistance of Hortensia Rega, soprano, Jules 








Speller,” George L. Spalding; “The Psycho- 
logical Basis of Singing,” Oscar. R. Gar- 
eissen; “The Weill-Tuned Piano and its 
Educational Importance,” Dr. Archer L. 
Hood; “Well Worn Pieces that Wear 
Well,’ Herman Epstein; “The Educational 
Literature of the Violin,” Arthur Hart- 
mann; and “The Use of the Damper Pedal 
in Phrasing and Tone Color,” Arthur 
Whiting. 

It was unfortunate that many of these 
lectures and discussions should come at 





Four people largely responsible for the convention’s success. Evelyn Choate, one of 
Buffalo’s foremost musicians; Mai Davis Smith, who manages Buffalo’s best con- 
certs; Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, and Arthur Hartmann, violinist 


Falk, violinist, and Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, 
succeeded in making out a good case for 
the twentieth century Italian musician. Per- 
haps not as elusive as the music of the mod- 
ern French school, or as boisterously rad- 
ical as the music of the modern German 
school, the Italian music presented still 
showed characteristics of its own with a 
touch of both French and German modern- 
ity. Still with all of its interesting quali- 
ties it is doubtful whether modern Italian 
compositions, aside from opera, show the 
advancement or the modification of essen- 
tial musical ideas as strongly as the music 
of other nations. Mr. Randegger, how- 
ever, made his talk interesting and instruct- 
ive by means of the following illustrations: 


Enrico Bossi, Trio Sinfonico in Re maggiore, 
Op. 123; Massimino Perilli, Pioggia d’Autunno; 
Niccolo van Westerhout, Ovunque tu; G. Aldo 
Randegger, Selected; Giovanni Lucietto, Trio, 
lillio; Umberto Giordano, Faville di  fuoco 
(Sparks of Fire); Giovanni Sgambati, Notturno; 
G. Aldo Randegger, Gavotta in stile antico; Ni 
colo van Westerhout, Polonese in Fa_  diesis 
minore; Amilcare Zanella, Trio in Mi minore, op. 
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Ruby B. Nason, whose duties ranged 
from accompanying to dusting the 
pianos 





\ 


\ ; ‘ ' : a4 . . 
\\ ednesday brought the following interest 


ing discussions and round tables: “Rhyme, 
Reason and Habit,” Flora E. Locke; “The 
Jacques Dalcroze Method of Rhythmical 

Graham; “The Note 


Gymnastics,” Amy 


the same hour, for each one had matters 
of interest to every teacher present, even 
though it did not concern his especial in- 
strument. One of the most interesting ex- 
hibitions was that of Flora E. Locke, who, 


with a large class of her young students, 











Flora E. Locke, of Buffalo, author of a 
new primary system of music in- 
struction 


illustrated her unique primary method of 
teaching the essentials of music. This 
method is strong in its appeal to the young 
pupil and aims to apply in actual work the 
experience gained in the lessons. The sub- 
ject is treated from a primary standpoint, 
i. e., adapted to the age of the pupils and 
the lessons are so graded as to bring con- 
secutive results. The principal idea is that 
music can be graded just as any other 
study, and that students taught in carefully 
devised grades, with the material arranged 
in suitable manner and attractive form, will 


show inevitable results. The class acquitted 
itself with great credit and both teacher 
nd pupils recelv<¢ d orTreat applause. 


i 
Developing the Rhythmical Sense 


Perhaps the most interesting demonstra- 
tion was that of Amy Graham’s class in the 
Jacques Dalcroze method of rhythmical 
evmnastics. Teachers who have had to deal 
largely with young pupils do not need to 


be reminded that they are nearly always 


deficient in rhythmic sense; though this is 
due, to great extent, to the lack of the de- 
velopment and not to a lacking of the sense. 
This development this system aims. to 
teach, and if the results may be judged 
from the class exhibited it is most success- 
ful. This was, unless I am mistaken, the 
first demonstration of this method ever 
given in America and Miss Graham is to 
be congratulated on her success. The sys 
tem as applied by her ought to be taught 
in every city of America. 

George L. Spalding, the inventor of the 
system of note spelling for the simplifica 
tion of teaching the notes, spoke in a most 
convincing manner of the possibilities ot 
teaching this part of the theory of music in 
this particular field. His demonstratior 
of the usefulness of a unified and sensiblk 
method created a most favorable impres 
sion. 

Psychological Basis of Singing 

Oscar Gareissen, of New York, gave, 1 
the opinion of many, the most sensible ex 
position of the psychological basis of sing 
ing that has been given at any conventior 
of recent years. He made a plea for th 
reasonable development of free and har 
monious action of the muscles used in pr: 
ducing tone and referred to the physica 
development ‘as something to be develops 
in general and not in particular; in othe 
words, demanding that the development | 
fully rounded and not one-sided and to tl 
end that the production of tone be free an 
natural. He illustrated his lecture in 
able manner. 

The importance of the correct tuning « 
the piano to the student and teacher wa 
treated of by Dr. Archer Hood. This le 
ture was largely attended by the pian 
teachers and was illustrated by means 
two pianos which were used to demon 
strate the right and wrong methods 
tuning. Dr. Hood’s talk brought to lig 
many obscure points and impressed on t 
teachers present the necessity of care ti 
piano tuning. 

Mr. Epstein’s Advice to Piano Teachers 


Herman Epstein, in his program and | 
ture on well worn piano pieces that w 
well, handled a difhcult subject with ski 


His program, which contained such nur 
bers as the Mozart Rondo in A Minor, t &) 
Beethoven Moonlight Sonata, the G 
\ Flat Major, Impromptus of Schulx \\ 


and a group of well-known Schumar 

pieces, was not only well played but 1 

minated with remarks which tended to s! 

new light on the playing of these famili 

numbers. He showed that while the ger 

eral principles of playing these number 

were largely fixed by tradition cert tu 

changes in interpretation could be made Ri 

advantage. His talk was of much valu 

teachers and students of piano. 
Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, who h 

pened to be in America to spend his Su 

mer’s vacation on a farm in upper N« 


York, was prevailed upon to give an « is 
haustive paper on the literature of the vi a 
lin. This paper was radical in many 

and treated of the material for the vi 


in a-way that left no stone unturned. Ow 
to its value to violinists this paper will 


more fully reviewed in a future issuc 
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Of fascinating interest was Art! the 

Whiting’s talk on the use of the dam ste 

pedal. His principal point was that m «te 

of the editions of the standard works 

piano were inadequately edited and t SOx 

the pedal could be used with much great 

freedom than is usually allowed. His i! \ 


tration of how, with the use of accé 

the melody could be followed in gover: 

the use of the pedal, in place of follow ver 
the harmony, was of supreme interest 

principles which he enunciated wer: 
plied to a number of well-known com; 
tions and shed a new light on their r 
tion. 

The last convention day brought the 
lowing papers: “Musical Pedagogy 
Psychology for Teachers,” Charles re 
Landon; “Enunciation in Speech and S tT 
\dele Laeis Baldwin; “Natural Lav 
Piano Technics,” Mary Wood Chass 
Use of the Clavichord and Harpsicl 
\rthur Whiting; and “Russian Folks 
by Edward Bromberg 

Mr. Landon, who has had charge 
music at various Summer assemblies 
who is especially interested in public s 
music and the methods of teaching it 
an interesting paper on the subject. 
Laeis Baldwin of New York, followed 
a paper on diction, which summ 
the essentials of the correct usé¢ 
English language in song. Her paper 
clear in its exposition of the sul 
demonstrated the fallacy of som 
prevailing ideas and the correctness of 
ideas as yet not fully in use 


rré 


Mary Wood Chase on Piano Techn 


Mary Wood Chase, in spite of a | 
rival, succeeded in impressing on het 
ers the necessity of observing the 
, 


physical laws in the uses of the 
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muscles if one is to acquire a good piano 
technic and to play with ease and relaxa- 

tion. Her illustrations amply bore out her 
mtentions and were instrumental in prov- 
ng the case which she made out for certain 
uscular actions. 

Arthur Whiting’s harpsichord recital, in 
the smaller hall of the | wentieth Century 
Club, gained much by being given in a room 
excellently suited for the more intimate 
tone color of these old-time instruments. 
While his playing of the old compositions 
vas ideal his talk about the tonal vagaries 

the harpsichord and clavichord was even 

re interesting. The pianists present were 
nthusiastic about his work. 

He was followed by Edward Bromberg, 
aritone, who, in well-chosen words pic- 
tured to the audience the folksong of the 
Russians and the conditions surrounding 
peasant life. After his lecture he sang four 
f the oldest of these songs and two arias 
trom more modern His voice 1s 

h in quality and is especially well suited 

the depicting of the primal emotions as 
lisplayed in these elemental songs. He 
was received with great applause. 


sources. 


BuFFALO, June 30.—While the business 
transacted at the meetings of the associa- 
on and the round-table were 
f interest to the members and great im- 
rtance to the music teachers of the State, 

e public of Buffalo was primarily inter- 
ested in the concerts which it patronized 
xtensively. The attendance on the morn 
and afternoon concerts was from 400 to 
oo, and for the evening concerts went 
ve 2,000 on each of the three evenings 

\ tremendous membership, as such con- 
ntions go, was secured in Buffalo through 
local committees. Among those who 
re prominent in their efforts to make the 
vention a success, aside from the officers 
those having the matter directly i: 

|, were Evelyn Choate, Mai Davis 
Ruby B. Nason, Mary M. Howard, 
Graham and others. The one criticism 
the success of the convention is that the 


discussions 


~4 


under of the State was not as fully 
resented as it should have been. Many 
the older members who have been reg- 
in attendance were present, but there 


few of the younger teachers from the 
thern part of the State 
he first concert of the c 
nection with a lecture 


onvention not in 

was that of Paul 
ri in the song cycle “Italy,” but owing 
he length of the afternoon program of 
rst day it was postponed until Wednes 
morning. The cycle, which was writ 
by Rudolf Zwintscher, was introduced 
n American audience for the first time 
nth ago in Newark, N. J 


cycle portravs the cr mpose rs 17) 
sions of a trip through Italy, and whil 
Italian in style or sentiment has suf 


nt local color to be true to its name 
rendition was in good hands, for the 


was well suited Mr. Petri His 
is a baritone of id range and very 
Ssive qualitv and his singing is es 
ly of the dramatic kind He depe nds 
upon his wide command of the dra 


to produce his effects than upon mere 
of tone Mrs. Petri, at the 
iplished much with her part. wh 
yet an acc 
paniment 


pian 
ich is 


paniment, more than an 


After one of the morning meetings at the Music Teachers’ Convention at Buffalo. 











The first big concert of the week was eae gg ae ee Pasquali; (a) J, S 

; ‘ ¥ Cry k : ‘ ae . ’ sach—Air, ) Major, (b) Gallotti—Gavotte, D 
that at convention hall and was attended Major; (c) Handel—Andante, A Minor. (d) Dall’ 
by more than 2,000. The artists were Mme. Abaco—~The Bagpipe, C Major, (e) Popper—Elves’ 
Pasquali, soprano ; Dora Becker, violinist; Dance, D. Major, Boris Hambourg; (a) In June, 

. ’ . . ° le arrie f > 4 > , > 

Boris Hambourg, ‘cellist; George Harris, Lola Carrier Worrell, (b) An Einen Boten (To a 
Ir heat - W a? “eine i ciety a Messenger), Frank La Forge, (c) The Last Dance, 
JT., tenor, = Nay urrougns, organist, Harriet Ware, (d) From the Land of the Sky 
and Marianne Blaauw, accompanist. + Mme. Blue Waters, Chas. Wakefield Cadman,. (e) The 




















Expounding the attributes of genius—Dr. Archer Hood telling Gwilym Miles and 
Edward Bromberg how to sing while Jules Falk listens sympathetically 


Pasquali, Mr. Hambourg and Mr. Harris Persian Serenade, James Francis Cooke, Mme. 
Jernice de Pasquali; Sonata for Violin and Piano 


were heard through the courtesy of M. H. —(two last movements), César Franck, Mme. Dora 
Hanson, the manager. The program was: Becker and Lillian Petri; Aria from ‘“Faust,”’ 
Gounod, Le Croyant, Alexandre Georges, Oh, si 


Organ—Concert Piece (Mss)—Dr. Alfred J. 
Silver of Birmingham, England (Dedicated to Mr. 
Burroughs), W Ray Surroughs; Pur dicesti, 
Lotti, Morgen, R. Strauss, Narrative and Fare 


les fleurs avaient des yeux, Massenet, Rondalla, 
Paladilhe, Harris, Jr. 


\lme 


George 
excellent 


Pasquali was in voice, 

















A typical convention group. From left to right: Gwilym Miles, baritone; Edward 
Bromberg, Russian baritone and lecturer; Ruby Nason, pianist; Mai Davis 
Smith, manager of concerts; Jules Falk, violinist, and Frank F. Shearer, two 
years President of the Association 


{ fan tutte), 
Wind,” Bacl 


r runs and trills were cl 


“Lohengrin,” Wagner, George Harris and though this was her third appearanc: 
J ~oster t ind Ciaccor of 4 x Lege ) -* 1 e 

Af, Tnee i Panay “ , Max Res in Buffalo, she proved that her drawing 
‘ . a pCCARCT , i) ~ amore er adr 11 . 

, ”" (from Cosi f Mozart power was sti as great as at her lirst ap 
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Almeron Newman, Buffalo 








Photo by 


Among the prominent musicians will be recognized, in the front row, Arthur Van 
W. Eltinge, Vice-President; Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Becker, the latter President for the ensuing year; Frank F. Shearer, retiring President; Walter Bogert, Eleanor 


Second row, center, Charles W. Landon and Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Valentine. In the rear, E. M. Bowman, W. J. Baltzell and Paul Petri 


and beautifully done and though she dis 
played her voice to the best advantage in the 
coloratura she was given her great 
est reception after her singing of the group 
of songs by American composers, She was 
recalled many times and was compelled to 
add several encores. Mr. Burroughs, who 
began the program, played with excellent 
effect a concert pieces dedicated to himself. 
His phrasing was good and his technic was 
entirely adequate to the demands made 
upon it. 


S( NLS, 


Mme. Becker, though she played numbers 
that were too heavy for a festival program, 
was most enthusiastically received. Inthe 
Reger Chaconne, which is tremedously diffi- 
cult, she displayed not only a fine technical 


equipment and a big tone, but also a fine 
conception of the contrapuntal style, in 
which the work is written The Franck 


sonata was also too severe for the audience, 
but Mme. Becker, playing from memory, 
was able to hold their attention to the last 
note, 

George Harris has a tenor of fine quality 
and excellent range and captured the audi 
ence from his first song. While it may not 
be quite the most artistic thing in the world 
the Narrative from “Lohengrin” 
with piano accompaniment Mr. Harris was, 
by the results attained, justified in the ex 
periment. On each of his 
the program he was so enthusiastically re 
called as to make encores imperative. 


to sing 


appearances on 


Boris Hambourg Wins Favor 


Mr. Hambourg’s ’cello work was delight 
ful, especially in that portion of the pro 


yram devoted to the eighteenth century 
composers. There is such a wealth of mel 
ody and beauty in these works and they 


were played with such evident devotion by 
Mr. Hambourg that they immediately won 
the audience. He was heartily encored 
Seth Clark, director of the Guido Chorus, 
and an organist well known in Buffalo, 
played before an interested audience at 
lrinity Church on Wednesday afternoon 
His musicianship is good and his rhythmic 


sense excellent. Huis playing is solid and 
scholarly. His program was 
Carillon, Chaffin Toccata if | Bartlett 
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WAGNER’S OWN STORY, NOW MADE 
PUBLIC, IS OF VITAL INTEREST 


An Intimate Recital of His Life’ s History Reveals Many Aston- 
ishing Details—Settles Argument as to His Parenthood 
His Early Fondness for the Theater and Aptitude for Music 








By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


HE advent of the Autobiography of 
Richard Wagner, which for the past 
forty years or thereabouts has been mewed 
up with jealous care in the archives of 
Wahntried, has been regarded by the en- 
tire musical world as one of the most sig- 
nificant events of several decades. As the 
time for the broadcast publication of “My 
approached rumors of the mysteri 
soul-stirring secrets it was to unfold 
spread apace. lew there were who did not 
feel assured that a document so long and 
religiously shielded from the gaze of the 
curious must of »necessity be filled to the 
brim with matters of a nature to revolu- 
tionize certaim phases of the world’s esteem 
tor the composer of the “Nibelung’s Ring” 
and “Parsifal.” 

{he tact that Wagner had expressly for- 
bidden the release of the book from the 
charmed circle of Bayreuth until he and 
certain parties not named were safely shut 
up in their graves has lent color to gro- 
tesque suppositions. The fact that in these 
memoirs, moreover, he had expressed his 
purpose of delivering a round, unvarnished 
tale in which the truth and nothing but 
the truth was the prime element has 
prompted not a few devout worshipers at 
the shrine busily to fortify their spirits 
against the series of shocks anticipated 
through revelations of such fanatic verac- 
ity. And trom every quarter have come 
manifestations of the most supreme in- 
terest, the most breathless eagerness, the 
tensest sense OI expectancy. 

The work has appeared. Several trans- 
lations have been published simultaneously 
with the original. The English one has 


Life” 
Ous, 


been issued by the New York publishing 
hrm otf Dodd, Mead & Company. There 
is nothing to show just in what quarter 


responsibility for the English version lies 

a most unfortunate fact, for the par- 
ticular individual is deserving of the sin- 
cerest praise. Such is the smoothness and 
facility with which his task has been ac- 
complished that the reader will have difh- 
culty in believing that Wagner did not 
actually write his book in English. The 
spirit of the author’s narrative loses not a 
whit in the process of translation and as a 
piece of idiomatic English the version is 
pertect. 

A survey of the two bulky volumes which 
constitute the work leads to two important 
conclusions. The first is that those heaven- 
storming revelations so eagerly awaited do 
not exist; that the worlds estimation of 
Richard Wagner will continue along sub- 
stantially the same path which it has hith- 
erto traveled. here may be some modifi- 
cation of detail, but the general perspective 
will not materially be altered. ‘Lhe second 
conclusion is that as a biographical work, 
as a portrait of one of the most stupendous 
and incisive personalities the world has 
ever known, and as a glowing illustration 
of the spiritual growth of genius, “My 
Life” stands forth as the peer of the great- 
est autobiographical achievements of all 
time, and certainly as the toremost crea- 
tion of its kind within the memory of many 
generations. Already sinister whispers of 

not strictly authentic” are emanating from 
certain quarters in regard to various of its 
statements. Concerning the truth of these 
suspicions there is no immediate possibility 





of determination. But however this may 
be they are powerless to affect the com- 

*“My Lire.’ By Richard Wagner. 2 vol 
umes. Cl th, 911 pages. Price, $8.50 net. Dodd, 


Mead & Co., New York, 1911. 


pelling human note which is sounded again 
and again through these 900 pages. 


Written in Simple Style 


To him who has 
Wagner's prose works 
ography comes in many respects as a com- 
plete surprise. In the former abstruseness 
and complexity of expression, verbosity, re- 
dundancy, extreme long-windedness, sen- 
tences of enormous span and puzzling in- 
construction run riot. In 


journeyed through 
the present autobi- 


volvedness of 





te hj 


i 
é aT 


Richard Wagner—A French Impression. 
From the Drawing by F. Gorguet 


“My Life” they are conspicuous by their 
absence. Sentences are, on the whole, brief, 
trenchant, incisive, and there is little verbal 
fioriture. The fact that this work was 
dictated and not written out bv the master 
himself may perhaps account to some ex- 
tent for this partial transformation of his 
literary style. The narrative is always the 
thing, and there is little room for philoso- 
phizing. And what a narrative! There 
are times when the reader is almost in- 
clined to forget that what holds his at- 
tention as it were in a vise is not sheer 
extravagance of romantic fiction. Wagner 
the humorist is, moreover, also frequently 
in evidence. 

A detailed survey of this autobiography 
being out of the question in the confines 
of the space allotted the average book re- 
view, it will be necessary to spread it over 
several weeks. 

The autobiography is preceded by a brief 
prefatory note in which the author de- 
clares that “the contents of these volumes 
have been written down directly from my 
dictation, over a period of several vears, 
by my friend (King Ludwig) and wife, 
who wished me to tell her the story of my 
life. As the value of this autobiog- 
raphy consists in its unadorned veracity, 
which under the circumstances is its only 
justification, therefore my statements had 
to be accompanied by precise names and 
dates; hence there could be no question 
of their publication until some years after 
my death, should interest in them still sur- 
vive in our descendants.” 

A tew copies, it should be said, were 
printed privately. wrench compositors who 
could not understand a word of German 
set up the type and the printers were bound 
to secrecy as regards the contents. The 
proofreader was none other than the phil- 
osopher, Nietzsche. 

The autobiography takes one up to 1864. 
lhe first volume is divided into two parts, 
the first extending from 1813 to 1842, the 


second from there to 1850. A very exact 
diary had been kept by Wagner since 1835, 
with the result that he had not to draw 
entirely upon his memory for facts. 


Geyer Not Wagner's Father 


Those who had hoped for a confirmation 
of Nietzsche’s assertion to the effect that 
Wagner’s father was none other than Lud- 
wig Geyer will be disappointed. Lhe very 
second paragraph opens with the state- 
ment: “My tather, Friedrich Wagner, was 
at the time of my birth a clerk in the po- 
lice court at Leipsic, and hoped to get the 
post of Chief Constable in that town, but 
he died in October of that year. My 
father was, as | discovered afterwards, 
great lover oi poetry and literature in gen- 
eral and possessed in particular an almost 
passionate affection for the drama, He 
was not altogether free from a gallant in- 
terest in actresses.” 

Ludwig Geyer, the actor, was a frequent 
visitor at the Wagner household. “Even 
when the police otticial was spending his 
evenings at the theater,’ says Wagner, 
“the worthy actor generally filled his place 
in the family circle, and it seems had fre- 
quently to appease my mother, who, right- 
ly or wrongly, complained of the frivolity 
of her husband.” 

Geyer became _ Richard's stepfather a 
year after the elder Wagner's death. He 
wished to adopt the boy altogether and ac- 
cordingly he gave him his own name. “Till 
the age of leanedn l was known to my 
Dresden schoolfellows as Richard Geyer,” 
declares Wagner; “and it was not until 
some years after, my stepfather’s death, and 
on my family’s return to Leipsic, the home 
of my own kith and_ kin, that | resumed 
the name of Wagner.’ 


Geyer, it appears, cherished ambitions 
for his stepson as a painter. Richard was 
not averse to the idea at first, and, with 


his instinctive desire tor doing the biggest 
things at the start he attempted to copy a 
portrait of King Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony. But he lost heart when he learned 
that to be a great painter required, before 
anything else, a serious study of drawing. 


An Early Fondness for the Theater 


The theater, on the other hand, fired his 
imagination very early and several visits 
behind the scenes filled him with delight. 
It was not long before he was actually tak- 
ing part in a performance, though his role, 
to be sure, was nothing more than that ot 
a super. ‘The play in question was called 
“Der Weinberg and der Elbe.” Weber 
was the composer of its incidental music. 
“In this I figured in a tableau vivant,” 
writes Wagner, “as an angel sewn up in 
tights with wings on my back, in a anead 
ful pose | had laboriously practised. 
Lastly, | can recall taking a child’s part in 
which I had a few words to speak in Kot 
zebue’s ‘Menschenhass und Reu,’ which 
furnished me with an excuse at school for 
not having learned my lessons. | said that 

had too much to do, as | had to learn by 
heart an important part in ‘Der Menschen 
ausser der Reihe.’”’ 

Till then Wagner’s musical propensities 
had not developed to any startling degree. 
He strummed a little on the piano now and 
then and as his stepfather Geyer lay on his 
deathbed his mother urged him to play a 


little, hoping to divert her husband’s 
thoughts. 
“I played ‘Ueb Immer Treu und Red- 


lichkeit? and my father said to her, ‘Is it 
possible he has musical talent?’” 

Richard stayed for a short time with an 
uncle in Eisleben shortly after Geyer’s 


death. “We lived in the market place,” he 
says, “where I was often entertained by 
strange sights, such, for instance, as per 


formances by a troupe of acrobats, in 
which a man walked on a rope stretched 
from tower to tower across the square, an 
achievement which long inspired me with 
a passion for such feats of daring. In- 
deed, I got so far as to walk a rope fairly 
easily myself with the help of a balancing 
pole. I had made a rope out of cords 
twisted together and stretched across the 
courtyard, and even now I still feel a de- 
sire to gratify my acrobatic instincts. The 


thing that attracted me most, however, was 
the brass band of a llussar regiment 
quartered at Ejisleben. It often played a 
certain piece that had just come out an, 
was making a great sensation, | mean the 
‘Huntsmen’s Chorus’ out of the ‘Frei- 
schitz,’ that had recently been performed 
at the Opera in Berlin. . About the same 
time the ‘Jungfernkranz’ was zealously 
played and sung by friends who lived near 
us. These two pieces cured me of my 
weakness for the ‘Ypsilanti Waltz,’ which 
till that time | had regarded as the most 
wonderful of compositions. 
His Fear of Spectral Things 

The boy was of a highly imaginative 
turn of mind. He suffered torture through 
fear of ghosts and other spectral things. 
Che old fashioned portraits and furnish- 
ings of his house caused him many a mis- 
erable night. 

“There was one portion of the decora- 
tions of my room that | thoroughly dis- 
liked,” he says, “and this consisted of the 
various portraits, particularly those of 
high-born dames in hooped petticoats, with 
youthful faces and powdered hair. JLhese 
appeared to me exactly like ghosts, who, 
when | was alone in the room, seemed t 
come back to life and filled me with the 
most abject fear. To sleep alone in this 
distant chamber, in that old-fashioned bed 
of state, beneath those unearthly pictures 
was a constant terror to me. It is tru 
that I tried to hide my fear from my aunt 
when she lighted me to my bed in the eve 
ning with her candle, but never a night 
passed in which | was not a prey to th 
most horrible ghostly visions, my drea 
of which would leave me in a bath of per 
spiration. Even during the latest years o! 
my boyhood not a night passed without 
my waking out of some ghostly dream and 
uttering the most frightful shrieks. Non 
of my brothers or sisters would sleep any 
where near me. . 

“In connection with this childish terror, 
what attracted me so strongly to the the 
ater was not so much the de 
sire for entertainment and amusement 

. . . but the fascinating pleasur 
of finding mvself in an entirely dil 
ferent atmosphere, in a_ world tha 
was purely fantastic and often gruesome]; 
attractive. Thus to me a scene, even 
wing, representing a bush, or some cos 
tume or characteristic part of it, seeme 
to come from another world, and | fel 
that contact with it might serve as a leve! 
to lift me from the dull reality of dail) 
routine to the delightful region of spirits 

> Everything in connection with 
theatrical performance had for me tl 
charm of mystery.’ 

isi be soutnned) 


Van Hoose to Sing at Norfolk Festival 


Van Hoose, the American tenor 
booked for the Norfolk, Cont 
festival, July 26. This is one of many e! 
gagements for Mr. Van Hoose, which i 
clude appearances as soloist with the Phila 
delphia and Cincinnati Orchestras; Uti 
N. Y., Music Festival, with Walter 4Jan 
rosch and the New York Symphony O: 
chestra; Chicago Mendelssohn Club, St 
Louis Apollo Club, two recitals at Ocea! 
Grove, N. J.; and recitals in the artists 
courses at Memphis and Nashville, Ten: 
Bowling Green, Ky., etc. 


Ellison 
has been 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


What’s this: I hear about a “safe and 
sane” Fourth, a musical Fourth, and what 
not? I don’t see anything in it. What is 
happening to the country? Has it lost its 
spirit? Is it possible that the American 
small boy has sold his birthright for a mess 
of safety? I always supposed that his 
readiness to brave danger was one of his 
most excellent characteristics. I am pretty 
busy on the earth myself on the Fourth, 
and must say that | like to have the kind 
of a Fourth that makes me feel at home. 
[ like to smell plenty of brimstone and 
powder, and see plenty of smoke and flame. 
That puts me in a really cheerful mood for 
the many duties which I have among hu- 
manity on that greatest of American days. 

You remember Kipling’s bell-buoy scorn- 
ing to keep time to a “pimping choir’? So 
it seems to me that the American small boy 
who is, of course, the greatest person on 
earth, would lose, instead of gaining, his 
unique and unprecedented quality of tree- 
dom by being lashed down to satety and 
sanity and the singing of idle tunes. My 
fears are truly aroused for the welfare of 
the American nation, should we give up this 
magnificent spirit of rioting and slaughter 
which has so rejoiced my soul every time 
that the glorious Fourth comes round. Per 
sonally, I shall conduct a very strenuous 
campaign against any such degeneration of 
American spirit, and shall carry with me 
on the Fourth a large quantity of dynamite 
bombs to throw into the midst of every 
band and chorus that I see drawing Amer- 
ican citizens away from their legitimate 
Fourth of July occupation of shooting each 
other’s fingers and noses off. _ 

A fire and brimstone Fourth for me, and 
the more of it the merrier! 

x * * 


| wish that my friend Mr. Dippel, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, would send me 
word as to what he is going to do and re- 
lieve the mental tension which I have been 
under ever since the papers have begun to 
talk about his possible and _ prospective 
move. 

| pick up the paper one day and see the 
headline, “Dippel to quit America. The 
next day I read that this is a false alarm 
and that he will stay in Chicago. The next 
day comes out a positive notice saying that 
he is to be connected with the German 
court opera somewhere. The next day this 
is denied again. And so it goes, a regular 
see-saw until I am positively dizzy over it. 
| hope he will stay with us and not quit the 
country, where he has done such long and 
vood service and where his efforts have, as 
| believe, been appreciated 

* * * 

[he other day I saw an article entitled 
“Why is it that poetry soars?” Most po- 
etry that I come across doesn't. I always 
keep a weather eye out for a few lines on 
which I can go aeroplaning, but my flights 
from the earth are like those of certain 
winged beings fo this terrestial sphere 
few and far between 

How is this, though, from the latest be Ok 
of poems by George Sterling, whose “Testi 
monv of the Suns” made some stir when 
it appeared a few years ago 
Landward he saw the.sea-born breakers 

fare, 
Young as a wind and ancient as the air 

That is some soaring, it strikes me. | 
have not done much poetic aeroplaning 
since I made the acquaintance of Francis 
Thompson, a couple of years ago But if 
Mr. Sterling’s new book keeps up some- 
where near that pitch I see the prospect o! 
some good flying in the near future . 

It is Mr: Brander Matthews who dis 
ourses upon the reasons why poetry soars 

that is to say, when it does soar. In his 
hook. “A Study of Versification, he goes 
at it from a technical point of view and 


makes a great point of rhythm—‘no race 


is won with a broken gait. The same law 
governs the planets, the trotting horse, the 
engine, the athlete the poem.” He 
Says poetry must be vocalized in order to 
reach its highest efficiency. lLiowever, 
these things are the result of after-studies 
of poems that have soared. The chief 
thing is that the poet shall have the ca- 
pacity for soaring, and I guess no two poets 
bring the same technical processes to bear, 
to tip their inclining planes in the right 
direction. Mr. Sterling seems to be a 
comer. I am glad of it, for we need com- 
ers in the line of poetry in America. | 
saw Sterling out West once and he looked 
like a fellow who had something in him, 
although he did not talk much about it. 
+t * » 


_ One of the latest things to strike Amer- 
ica is the “cabaret movement.” It got a big 
boost when Terrace Garden, in New York, 
that great symposium of cafés, ballrooms, 
Stages of various sorts and descriptions, 
private dining rooms, and other affairs 
tor the edification of the diner and amuse 
ment seeker, announced that it would give 
any one a dinner, an opera, a cabaret show 
and a taxicab to and from the place within 
a radius of one mile, all for the modest 
sum of two dollars. Of course, everybody 
has two dollars, especially when there 1s 
such a magnificent job lot of inducements 
arrayed within its buying power. 

lhey have been doing “Carmen” and 
“Pinatore,” and have quite a list of operas 
in their repertory. Il have not taken ad 
vantage of this munificent otter, although 
once or twice, finding myself athirst, I have 
betaken myself to the Open-air garden part 
of the establishment, and through the win- 
dows have heard the toreador bravely 
shouting, and have heard the big dramatx 
outbursts of music with which bizet works 
up that last act in such wondertul fashion, 
and 1 have stayed there until the cabaret 
show came on and saw at least as much 
Ol it as a juggler, a really truly premiére 
dunseuse, and a quartet of gents could pro 
vide, 

L hope that the cabaret movement will 
gam ground. Compared with the horrible 
Diaring music that is jammed into ones 
ears in the cafes, this kind of show is, it 
not a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
at least a thing of much more spiciness ot 
character. Lach person who does an act 
feels that he must do something lively and 
up to date, in order to make good, whereas 
the ordinary café orchestra only gets round 
to something good once in a dozen num- 
bers, and fills up the intervening Space, as 
the spaces between the stars in heaven are 
hiled, with nothingness. 

Vive le cabaret ! 

** * 


\t the Fifth Avenue Theater may be 
seen one Miss Sumiko, who is described in 
the bills as “the Japanese Mary Garden. 
ls there no way of putting a quietus on 
these bores who insist on inventing and re- 
inventing this hackneyed style of title? 
You will remember the “Black Patti,” and 
there are those who have styled Stockholm 
the “Venice of the North”; the Rockies, 
the “Alps of America,” and last but not 
least, Boston, the “Athens of America.” 
People who do this ought to be tabooed 
Some one should put them on the list. 
Chey surely never would be missed. One 
unkind critic, listening to this super-geisha 
girl at the Fifth Avenue Theater, said that 
“she sang in a mezzo-soprano voice which 
was agreeable to listen to, and this was 
another point of difference between her 
and Mary Garden.” 

lhus the invidiousness of comparisons 
and a demonstration of the evil and in 
justice that arises out of this idiotic com 
parative nomenclature. Mary the Great is 
too big an artist to be made to suffer thus 
the slings and arrows of outrageous no 
menclature in the hands of cynical critics 
However, she rides adverse criticism as 
the lady from Niger rode the tiger—with 
a smile! 

* * * 


\. P. L. writes a letter to F. P \., the 
distinguished and cryptic 


‘ “colyum con 
ductor” of the ening Mai 


as follows 
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“Hands up” naturally leads one to th 
onsideration of Abraham Ruef. the ex 
political boss of San Francisco. He is now 
viving evidence ot being something oT 
sport, as well as a man of culture. I never 


had much sympathy for Ruef, and his tears 


fences against the city of Sa; 
He showed hin self to be { 
mentalist, but something less 


: | 
Now, h wever, he is under way in the 
serving of his fourteen years’ sentence at 
San Wuentin penitentiary make life 


nteresting he has written a farce to he 
given in the prison as a Fourth of July 





celebration, thus demonstrating that he also 
has caught the germ of Fourth of July 
degeneracy, which is afflicting the country 
at large. But perhaps they do not allow 
him pistols and bombs in the prison, so he 
may be pardoned for taking such feeble 
and intellectual means of celebrating. He 
has good material in his own life out of 
which to construct a satirical farce of a 
high order. Perhaps that is what he has 
done, but I have not heard. Anyway, he 
has presented the prison with a concert 
grand piano which will be used in the en- 
tertainment. It is not reported whether 
he will play it himself or not. 

But all of this goes to show the intimate 
connection between music and crime which 
| have so often pointed out before in my 
musings. If | ever despair of some one 
else doing it, and come to write that long 
expected psychology of music myself, | 
will work out this proposition of music and 
crime to a finish and get to the bottom of 
it. I do not know what one would find at 
the bottom of such a pit, where music and 
crime meet Most likely it would be a 
recital hall. 

* * * 

[ thought that we would be hearing from 
some directions in regard to that brochure 
on “Philistine and Genius” by Dr. Boris 
Sidis, of which | told you recently. You 
will remember how he exhibits a prodigy 
of a son, who takes the highest delight in 
calculations in the fourth dimension, and 
declares that this phenomenon is the repu- 
diation and the overthrow of the entire 
system of education in America, and prob- 
ably in the world. That word “philistine” 
in the title is a challenge which you may 
be sure would not be overlooked, and it is 
not. 

lhe New York Jimes Sunday Review 
says that “the very title of his book is in- 
tended to be insulting,” and says that it is a 
pity that the eminent doctor has _ not 
cultivated the manners and temper of a 
gentleman and the methods of the true 
scholar and scientist. The 7ames tinds that 
he would have done better to have written 
a truly scientific essay of a couple of thou 
sand words than to have written a book of 
some one hundred nages devoted to “bitter 
and intemperate, often grotesque, denuncia 
tion of everybody and everything connected 
with education in the United States at the 
present time.” 

As a faithful reader of the New York 
Times's Sunday literary review, which al 
ways has a lot of interesting things in it, 
I may, perhaps, be pardoned for saying, in 
the way of criticism, that it is rather—well, 
rather literary and gentlemanly. You see, 
those who maintain the literary section of 
a daily newspaper naturally feel it incum 
bent upon them to set up literary standards 
beyond those of the rest of the paper, 
which consists merely of a slap dash jour 
nalism, which has long been considered the 
bane of literature. The result is that these 
literary departments of papers get a little 
oppressively literary and_ polish things 
down to a point where one wishes that 
some one would come along and rough 
them up a bit. 

[ used to delight in a nonsense poem 
which begins “A terrible Russian came 
over the sea.” Well, we have him in real 
life now in the form of Dr. Sidis, and it is 
amusing to watch the reaction of the proper 
\merican literary editor to the Russian 
bear. Sidis smashes into things like a bull 
in a china shop. He fills his book with 
such terms as the “goody-goody school- 
marm, the mandarin schoolmaster, the phil- 
istine pedagogue,” and tells how these 
worthies “stifle talent, stupefy the intellect, 
paralyze the will, suppress genius, and be 
numb the faculties of our children.’ 

\gainst this kind of talk the New York 
Times's literary section opposes an editorial 
redolent of a sense of wounded scientific 


dignity. But why expect a Russian in 
America to do as the 7imes literary editor 
does? Would we expect a Tschaikowsky 


to come over here and compose like a Bos 


tonian? 
No, let the Russian bear roar; he is much 
more delightful that way. 
x * * 
Score one on d’Annunzio. He does 
things in a high-handed way (the fine Ital 


ian hand), and usually carries it off. But 
once, at least, he found a Roland for his 
Oliver. Mr. Frank Harris, who does not 
love Mr. d’Annunzio, tells the following 
anecdote of the poet: 

At a reception one evening d’Annunzio 
dropped his handkerchief by chance; a 
young lady picked it up and handed it to 
him with a pretty smile: 

“Tl suo fazzoletto, Maestro.” 

D’Annunzio bowed and, seeing she was 
pretty, replied with royal amiability: 

“Keep it, mademoiselle ; you may keep it.” 

The girl’s smile vanished; holding the 
kerchief carefully between finger and 
thumb, she walked to the fire and dropped 
it on the embers. A smile spread on every 
face but the Italian’s. 

Thus even poets come to earth sometimes. 

Your 
MEPHISTO, 





PUCCINI AND CAMPANINI 
WITH BASSI IN THE REAR 


























G! COMO PUCCINI, whose “Girl of 

the Golden West,” contrary to pre 
dictions made in New York, is winning 
approbation in Italy, and Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, the popular conductor of the Chi 
cago Opera Company and Covent Garden, 
are shown here in front of a London res- 
taurant. In the rear will be recognized 
Amedeo Bassi, the tenor, who has just 
scored in Rome as Dick Johnson in “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 


SINFONIA CONVENTION 


Prize Contest for American Composers 
Established by Society 


ANN Arbor, Micu., June 30.—The 
eleventh annual convention of the Sinfonia 
l‘raternity was held here last week and was 
largely attended. The delegates were 
tendered a banquet at Whitmore Lake and 
Charles Sink, secretary of the School of 
Music, made an address of welcome. It 
was decided to establish a new prize tor 
musical composition, and the Sinfonfa na- 
tional convention voted a medal to be com 
peted for annually by the male composers 
of America. 

An election of officers of the national or 
vanization for the ensuing year was also 
held at the meeting, which was the final 
session of the convention, Percy J. Burrell, 
of Boston, Mass., was unanimously re- 
elected president Herbert B. Hilliard, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., is the new vice-president ; 
Burleigh Jacobs, Ann Arbor, secretary 
treasurer, and Harry D. Kaiser, Philadel 
phia, Pa., historian. 
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WAGE-EARNERS’ BIG MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Eight Days of Excellent Concerts by Modest Altschuler and His Russian 


Orchestra at Madison Square Garden—Many Nations Represented 
in the Programs and Soloists of Renown Add Flavor to Them 


FTER having attracted large and en- 
thusiastic audiences for a week the 
series of concerts given by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler 
conductor, in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, for the benefit of wage-earners, was 
brought to a close 
last Sunday eve- 
ning with what 
was termed = an 
“in te rnational” 
program. So suc- 
cessful has the se- 
ries been that an- 
other is contem- 
plated for August. 
In spite of the in- 
tense heat the 
wage-earners were 
out in full force, 
and as the atmos- 
phere of the Gar- 
den was particu- 
larly oppressive no 
one had any scru- 
ples about sitting 
in shirt sleeves or some corresponding form 
of negligé. Instead of Modest Altschuler, 
the conductor for this final concert was 
Jacob Altschuler, and he acquitted himself 
in spirited fashion. The program included 
Victor Herbert’s “American Fantasy,” 
Brahms’s “Hungarian Dances,” . Thomas’s 
“Raymond” overture, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav.” The soloist was Henrietta 
Wakefield, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. She sang an air from “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” the “Rosary,” Hildach’s 
“Lenz” and Chadwick’s “Honeysuckle” and 
as-an encore “Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms.” Her work was 
marked by rare beauty and artistry and the 
audience applauded her with great fervor. 
Lealia Joel-Hulse, contralto, was the so- 
loist at the “popular” concert given Satur- 
day evening and she acquitted herself in 
fine style, singing with beautiful tone qual- 
ity and much finish of style. The audience 
was large on this occasion, too, and en- 
joyed the interesting program immensely. 
On Tuesday evening of last week Italian 
composers held undisputed sway, with the 
exception of a few Russian encores, which 
were added to meet the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of the big audience. It has often 
been remarked that the Italians are only 
really musical operatically; that they do not 
enjoy symphonic music, chamber music or 
any form that stands its ground without 
the assistance of the stage. The fact is 
true, indeed, and it is a very unmusical 
mind that can take real delectation in an 
entire program made up of Puccini, Leon- 
cavallo, Mascagni, early Verdi and Ponchi- 
elli. That the orchestra was not at home in 
such a program in this case redounds to its 
credit. 

The “William Tell” overture was well 
performed, the ’cello solo at the beginning 
being beautifully played by Bernard Alt- 
schuler, a younger brother of the con- 
ductor. Puccini surely sounded the popu- 
lar note when he wrote his “Butterfly” and 
it was given rousing applause. The other 
orchestral numbers were done in good 
stvle. 

Miss Preston, a soprano well known in 
the social world, sang the “Pagliacci” Bala- 
tella with fine voice and good interpretation 
and created a very favorable impression, 
being recalled and adding the Waltz song 
from Delibes’s “Coppelia.” In her songs 





Bertram Schwahn 


she was also heard to advantage and re- 
ceived much applause. 

Mr. Schwahn scored a veritable triumph 
for his art in his singing of the Prologue, 
which he had the good judgment to present 
in English. His voice was rich and beauti- 
ful and his enunciation perfect. After re- 
sponding to numerous recalls he added as 
an extra Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus,” with 
orchestral accompaniment. The scoring is 
not only unsatisfactory, but it is exceedingly 
muddy in parts and does not in any way en- 
hance the effect obtained in the original 
piano version. Notwithstanding this Mr. 
Schwahn’s fine baritone made it highly 
dramatic and he again won his audience 
with it. 

Dvorak’s “From the New World” sym- 
phony was the main orchestral number on 
the following night, Wednesday. That it 
was given a satisfactory reading can hardly 
be said, for Mr. Altschuler has ideas about 
the fempi of the various movements which 
are not only unconventional but which are 




















Charlotte Guernsey, Soprano, Whose 
Singing Was a Feature of “Symphony 
Night” 


radically opposed to the nature of the work. 
It was enjoyed by the audience, however. 

Mme. Anna K. Blotcky sang the beautiful 
aria “QO Harp Immortal,” from Gounod’s 
Sapho,” at this concert, with a voice of 
much beauty, a true mezzo soprano. Her 
low tones are full and resonant and her 
upper voice well placed. Wincenty S. Czer- 
winski, a Polish baritone, gave much pleas- 
ure with his national songs 


Ludwig Marum, who is well known as 
first violinist of the Marum Quartet, ap- 
peared also as soloist, playing the “Ro- 
manza,”’ by Svendsen, as a tribute to the 
recently deceased composer. His tone was 
broad and well rounded and his style mas- 





Soloist of 


Soprano 
“Italian Night” at Madison Square 
Garden 


Alice Preston, 


terly. He was applauded with great en- 
thusiasm., 

The “Peer Gynt” Suite, as given at this 
concert, constituted the best orchestral per- 
formance of the entire series. Each move- 
ment was interpreted with fine regard for 
its dramatic meaning. 

Frank Ormsby, tenor, was the soloist at 
the Thursday evening concert, at which the 
program was devoted exclusively to Wag- 
ner. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic, as is invariably the case at Wagner 
concerts nowadays, and Mr. Ormsby’s sing- 
ing of the “Prize Song” was so well liked 
that he was obliged to give it a second time. 
His voice, which is of pure and true tenor 
quality, easily filled the immense audito- 
rium and his delivery of the song showed 
intelligence and poetry. The _ orchestral 
numbers consisted of the “Tannhauser” 
overture, the “Flower Maiden” scene from 
“Parsifal,” “Albumblatt” ad “Traume,” the 
“Meistersinger” prelude and a curious ver- 
sion of the “Evening Star” song in the 
shape of a trombone solo. There were also 
excerpts from the “Ring” beginning with a 
mysterious hodge-podge of Rhine and other 
motives from “Rheingold” and “Gétterdam- 
merung” designated as a “Rheingold Fan- 
tasy,” and including also the “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” Siegfried’s “Forge Song” and 
“Rhine Journey.” Some of the music was 
well played. 

Symphony night, Friday, brought with it 
a performance of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathé- 
tique” and-an unusually large audience gath- 


ered to hear it. Mr. Altschuler has, on the 
whole, a good conception of the work and 
much that he did was excellent. 

The soloists of the evening were excep- 
tionally fine. Charlotte Guernsey, soprano, 
who has just been engaged for the Chicago 
Opera, was heard in the “Leonora” aria 
from “Il Trovatore.” She has a big dra- 
matic voice, one that completely filled the 
large auditorium, and she uses it with ex- 
cellent taste. Her upper tones are colorful 
and her whole range is even in its beautiful 
quality. She was encored and sang a mod- 
ern song in splendid style. 

Elizabeth Kalova, a young Russian vio- 
linist, made her début with orchestra in 
the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto. She 
has remarkable talent and played her music 
in good style, showing to advantage a well 
trained technic and a nice sense of inter- 
pretation. She added, for extras, a “Gypsy 
Dance” of Nachez and Tschaikowsky’s sac- 
charine “Melodie.” 

A feature of the program was the “Al- 
ladin” suite by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, of 
which two movements were played. The 
first movement is insignificant, but in the 
slow movement the composer has sounded 
an individual note. It is a beautiful thought, 
replete with fine melody and scored with 
much mastery. 


MARTIN AS “ JOHNSON ” 


Tenor Had to Go to London to Sing 
Ré6le He Learned for New York 


Lonpon, June 20—An American tenor 
has finally been given an opportunity of 
being heard and seen in the réle of Dick 
Johnson, in Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” After waiting for such a 
chance for half a season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Riccardo Martin 
was compelled to go to London to find it. 
He sang the part at Covent Garden a few 
evenings ago and the newspapers report 
that his first appearance was successful. 

During the latter part of the recent Met- 
ropolitan season, when Caruso’s illness pre- 
vented his continued appearance in the 
first tenor role in the Puccini opera, Signor 
Bassi was asked to take his place. In- 
quiries by subscribers concerning the non- 
appearance of Martin were answered by 
statements that the American tenor had 
not prepared the rodle. Now it develops 
that Martin was letter perfect in it before 
the first production of the opera last Win- 
ter. 


Louis Eaton to Direct Theater Orches- 
tra in Boston 

Boston, July 3.—Louis Eaton, violinist, 
who was connected with the Boston Opera 
House Orchestra last season, has resigned 
and will become musical director at the 
Park Theater next season. He arranged 
and conducted the orchestral programs at 
the Taunton and Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Keene, N. H., music festivals in the Spring, 
and is located at Estes Park, Col., for the 
Summer. Be ax 

















MAUD POWELL 


“You play it (the D minor concerto dedicated to 
Sarasate) as well as Sarasate himself and with in 
finitely more intensity.” 


Manager, H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 
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A CLEVELAND HOME 
WHERE MUSIC RULES 


Villa of Mr-and Mrs, Felix Hughes 
Significant of Their Artistic 
Ideals 


CLEVELAND, June 24.—-One rarely meets 
their 


to the highest ideals of art as Mr. and Mrs. 


a couple so united in devotion 
Felix Hughes, and their new home on Eu- 
clid 
ture’ of 

Never did 


tray the life of its occupants than does this 


Heights might well be called a “fea 


the musical life of Cleveland. 


a house more significantly por 


Italian villa, with its artistic lines, its walls 
of cream white stucco and roof of red tiles. 
\s one drives along Kenilworth Road one’s 
eye is caught by the picturesque building 
and a closer approach shows the perfection 
of the detail of the work. 

Imbedded in the plaster of the wall on 
the front of the house one discovers a re 
lief of the boys with their pipes, from the 
Lucca della Robbia series, while a walk over 
the terrace at the rear shows three of the 
singing taken separately, sunk into 
the wall of the Loggia. 

The two musicians who have thus “build- 
ed them a home” have many and_ varied 
music interests. Mr. Hughes, the artistic 
baritone, is heard nowhere to such advan 
tage as in the large music room which fills 


be IVS, 














Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager of 
Symphony Concerts in Cleveland 


ore than half of the space of the first 
or, and here Mrs. Hughes, pianist 
(| accompanist, gathers about her the best 
usicians of the city and entertains most 
the visiting celebrities. 

rom the music room one descends a step 


the loggia, filled with classic urns, plants 
if 


al 
also 


nd seats « most comfortable kind, and 
mm this one descends again a step to the 
rrace, lovelv in turf and flowers. Here 
e guests ramble between the numbers o 


music or watch the tennis on the courts 


of Hayden Ames, brother of the noted so- 
prano, 

A brilliant company greeted Mary Gar- 
den and her concert troupe at the Hughes's 
one Sunday afternoon in April, and “Mary” 
had clever and original things to say to 
each guest in turn. 

A thoroughly interesting group was that 
gathered on a Sunday in May when Fred- 
erick Stock and the quartet of singers 
which, with the Chicago Orchestra, was o 
its festival tour, spent the Sunday in Cleve- 
land on its way to Oberlin. 

Perceval Allen was there, Janet Spencer, 
Reed Miller and Clarence Whitehill. With 
them were also Edwin Schneider, the pian 
ist; Frederick Wessels, the manager of the 
orchestra, and his wife. A snapshot by 
Mrs. Wessels the group at tea on 
the terrace as they face the pretty loggia, 
which has over it the sleeping porch or, as 
the friends of the family are pleased to call 
it, the “Hygeia,” a true name in more senses 
than one. 

Mr. Hughes has a large class of 


shows 


pupils 
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Home of Mr. and Mrs. Felix Hughes in Cleveland 


which furnishes singers for many of the 
best church choirs in the city, and when a 
heroine was needed for the operetta of 
“Miss California” recently given by some 
society folk, Mr. Hughes chose from his 
pupils a charmingly flexible soprano, Mrs. 
Reddiman, who filled the réle to perfection 

Mrs. Hughes, or Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
as she is known in professional circles, is 
widely known as the manager of Cleve 
land’s notable series of symphony concerts, 
which completed its tenth season last Win 


ter. The best development of music in 
Cleveland is measured by the life of this 
series. Beginning with three concerts as 


an experiment, the list has grown to seven 
during the last few years, and next season 
three more will be added, making a 
of ten to be given by the best orchestras 
the country affords. There will be two by 
the Boston orchestra, three by the Chicago, 
two by the Cincinnati, and one each by the 
Philharmonic, under the new conductor, 
Josef Stransky, the New York Symphony, 
under Mr. Damrosch, and probably th 
Philadelphia, under Carl Pohlig. 

Before concerts Cleveland 
seemed entirely apathetic to musical oppor 


course 


these beran 


tunities offered “Are you going to the 
concert?” one would ask, “Oh no, | have 
heard Thomas.” The audiences of the last 
season, however, told a_ different story 
Formerly there were empty benches, now 
two-thirds of the house 1s sold by subscrip 


tion for the entire season, and on special 
occasions not even standing room can be 
obtained, 

[he sixty-two concerts of this course 


have given us the opportunity to hear o1 


chestras under the direction of twelve of 
the world’s greatest conductors headed by 
the famous names of Dr. Richard Strauss, 
Dr. Carl Muck and Max Fiedler. Il ifty- 
one soloists have appeared and one need 
only mention the names of Paderewski, KE] 
man, Nordica, Sembrich, Gadsk1, Melba 
and Buregstaller to suggest the long list « 


1 


the world’s greatest artists who have been 


here. 
Various choral bodies have participated 


in these concerts, notably the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto, under its famous leader, 
Dr. Vogt, the Oberlin Musical Union, and 
several local organizations 

Extreme thought and care have been be 
stowed upon the matter of programs. After 


are engaged 
and an ad 
works rT the 


the orchestras for the season 
their programs are submitted 


justment made by which the 


greatest importance in the way of the sea 
son's novelties, the finest of the classics and 
the favorites of every school are so com 
bined and selected as to make a Winter's 
schedule of variety and artistic value. By 
this means there have been in the ten years 


1 
ti 


rmances of all the Beethoven sympho 
nies except the ninth, all four of the Brahms 
humanns, one each 


per! 
pel 


symphonies, tw f S 




































A Distinguished Group at the Home of 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes in Cleveland. 
Seated, Left to Right: Percival Allen, 
Janet Spencer, Adella Prentiss 


Hughes and Frederick Stock. Stand- 
ing, Left to Right: Edwin Schneider, 
Clarence Whitehill, Reed Miller and 
Frederick Wessels 


ot Mozart, Schubert and Haydn, three by 
Dvorak, four by Tschaikowsky, one by 
l'rederick Stock, one by Svendsen, one by 
Balakirew, one by Rachmaninoff and one by 
Goldmark, several of them given more than 


once \dded to this list there have been 
performances of most of the excerpts for 
orchestra which are effective from Wag 
ner’s music dramas, and most of the sym 
phonic poems and other shorter composi 


trons given as the season’s best novelties. 
Such a list is a musical education in itself. 
lhe standards of the large and discrimin 
ating audience have grown from year to 
vear, and it has full confidence that so long 
as the direction of the concerts rests in the 
present management it will have much of 
all that is best to be obtained for each sea 
son and nothing but the best. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





modern recital singer is 
powerfully addicted to the use of 
declamatory songs. They afford him golden 
opportunities to demonstrate to what ex- 
tent he is endowed with temperament ; their 
generally abrupt, explosive and choppy 
phrases serve as a cloak beneath which to 
cover many a sin against the canons of good 
singing; and last, but not least, their vio- 
lent and melodramatic effects are prone to 
carry away susceptible individuals in the 
audience, leading them to extravagant dem- 
onstrations of approval and causing them 
to believe that what they have heard is 
really great music. 

As a matter of fact, the average modern 
declamatory sone is usually quite the re- 
verse. As pure music its value is only too 
frequently negligible. Innumerable quanti- 
ties of such compositions are turned out by 
contemporaneous German writers every 
year only to die a speedy death. Not a 
few works of this class figured on the pro- 
grams of Willner on his last tour here. 
Other artists noting the results were quick 
to follow in his footsteps without pausing 
to reflect that quod licet Jovi non licet bovi. 

There is absolutely no reason, however, 
why musical beauty is incompatible with 
powerful dramatic—say, even theatrical— 
effect in a song of the durchcomponirtes 
tvpe. One need not point to Schubert as 
proof of this contention. The presen?-day 
composer, however, with his lack of mel- 
odic ideas might lead the unthinking to be- 
lieve that the thing cannot be done. 

A new declamatory song of high musical 
worth and which is none the less strongly 
effective has just been issued by G. Schir- 
mer. It is a setting of Robert Reinick’s 
trenchant little poem, “Die Ablésung,’’* by 
A. Walter Kramer. This eight-line tale of 
the sentinel on guard who at the sound of 
the bell which announces the end of his 
watch is relieved by death has already at- 
tained some vogue in the setting by Alexis 
Hollander—one which, in the opinion of the 
present writer, is distinctly inferior to Mr. 
Kramer’s. This latter is noteworthy by the 
fact of its being quite as moving dramat- 
ically and yet of far gteater melodic sub- 
stance. Furthermore, it discloses imagina- 
tion and the ability to create strong effects 
by extremely simple means. Mr. Kramer’s 
harmonies are relatively simple and always 
unforced and to the point. They are mod- 
ern in despite of the absence of cacophony. 

The song opens in C Minor, 3-4 time, 
“slowly, with much expression,” with a 
phrase in the bass that in its melodic con- 
tour reminds one of the beginning of the 
Sailor's song in the opening scene of “Tris- 
tan.” In the upper register of the piano 
then appears a theme representative of the 
“low peal of bells” heard by the sentinel. 
It consists of three descending C Minor 
chords with the third omitted and is imme- 
diately repeated a semitone higher. The 
voice now enters after an abrupt and som- 
ber chord and proceeds for some space in 
a freely melodious recitative to the accom- 
paniment of a tremolo effect suggestive of 
portions of Schubert’s “Atlas” and “Am 
Meer.” Somewhat more lyrical in char- 
acter are the succeeding measures prom- 
inent. in which are the two bars following 
the words “his pulse grows weak,” which 
give out the bell theme in three half time— 
an extremely delicate and poetic effect. 
There is much beauty in the following and 
particularly the brief phrase on the words 
“morning’s breath.” The conclusion is 
highly impressive with its poignant sev- 
enth chords sinking to a quiet close on a 
long drawn C Minor chord again without 
its third. The accompaniment is easy of 
execution and the vocal part, save for one 
or two tricky intervals at the close perilous 
to intonation, presents no great difficulties 
The composer has himself furnished an 
Enelish translation. The song is dedicated 
to Marcus Kellerman 


T! IE average 


* * * 


PR \M the Schirmer press comes a charm- 
ing piano suite, “Scenes from an Imag- 
inarv Ballet.”+ by S. Coleridge-Taylor. the 
eminent English composer. Though it 
might be expected, from the rather mystic 
title. that the composer was to give in this 
ethereal impressions, 


work some symbolic, 
Taylor 


such is not the case. Mr. Coleridge- 
is not an impressionist He is a modern, 


*“‘Dre ApLtosunc.” Sone for a Medium Low 
Voice. By A. Walter Kramer. G. Schirmer, 
New York Price, 50 cents 

“Scenes From AN IMAGINARY BALLeE 
for the Pianoforte By S. Coleridge-Tav to Pub 
lished by G Schirmer, New Y rk See $1 00 


net 


Suite 


to be sure, but he has not thrown away his 
ideas in order to roam unknowingly in the 
realm of nothingness. 

The suite is composed of five movements; 
a word about each will convey to the 
reader what the composer has done in this 
work. 

I. Molto vivace, D Major, 2-4 time: open- 
ing with a figure that is capricious in char- 
acter, the composer states his material wit} 
frankness. A second subject appears in 
B Minor, harmonized with much originality, 
followed by a restatement in octaves, en- 
larging the melodic content. The first 
theme reappears completing the form; the 
coda begins, originally enough in F sharp 
major, and is delicately harmonized, bring- 
ing the movement to a close in D, managed 
with excellent taste. 

II. Allegretto, B flat major, 2-4 time: a 
lovely melody, in sections of two and six 
ieasures, which is given out a number of 
times in different placings on the piano; a 
“molto pit mosso” in D minor forms the 
middle section and ushers in the first sub- 
iect and its developing measures. It is very 
beautifully conceived. 

III. Tempo di Minuetto, G M:z ajor, 3-4 
time: a fine movement, rather free in min- 
uet style, but adhering to the form with a 
degree of strictness. The trio is in E 
Minor, and is unusually well harmonized; 
the coda is free, and though hardly minuet- 
like in character, fits the rest of the move 
ment most acceptably. 

IV. Andantino, A Flat Major, 2-4 time: 
a melody of rare beauty, simple in contour, 
accompanied by arpeggiated chords. The 
harmony is rich and appropriate. The 
contrast is in C Minor, “Animato,” and the 
return to the first subject is wrought with 
much skill. 

V. Vivacissimo, A Minor, 6-8 time: an 
example of syncopation that is fascinating 
in its appeal. The middle section begins 
in C Major, but leads back to the main 
theme, which is given out again with fine 
effect to a brilliant close. 

Mr. Coleridge-Taylor has in this work 
demonstrated that it is possible to write a 
suite for the piano which may be played 
by a pianist of average ability. It is a sin- 
cere work, written with mastery, containing 
true melody, and individuality of expres- 
sion is prominent throughout. It will be a 
welcome addition to the piano library of 
every true music-lover and should find 
favor with all who hear it. 


* * * 


HERE THE ROSES WERE,” by 

W. Franke-Harling,§ is a short song of 
worth. There is a melody of considerable 
beauty, which is harmonized with ingenuity. 
Two measures of refrain recur constantly, 
with something of a tiring effect. Though 
the harmonic scheme is good, there are 
places which appear rather dilettantenmds- 
sig, such as the succession of sixths, nine 
measures from the end. Such things do 
not add to the value of any composition, 
for in spite of the fact that our harmonic 
outline is infinitely freer than it ever has 
heen certain progressions are still consid- 
ered bad style. 

* ‘ * 


ERRY,” by Victor Harris,!! the well- 

known New York composer, con- 
ductor and coach, is one of the most 
charming Irish songs of recent years. Mr 
Harris has caught the spirit, and, what is 
more, the flavor of Marjorie L. C. Pick- 
thall’s lines with rare success, and has 
written a remarkably fine song. The ac- 
companiment is interesting, containing some 
very piquant harmonic touches which en- 
hance the voice part greatly. The last five 
measures form a postlude of extremely 
delicate character, closing the song most 
acceptably. It is published for high, me 
dium and low voice. 


S“Whuere THE Roses WeErE.”’ Song for a me 
dium or low voice By W. Franke-Harling Pub 
lished bv the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 


Price, 40 cents 

“Kerry.” Song by Victor 
by the Oliver Ditson C: mpat 
Price, 50 cents. 


Harris Published 
y. Boston, Mass 


Two new songs by Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man, the pianist and composer, have been 
accepted for publication by G. Schirmer. 
These are “Pour le roi” and “Et s'il reve- 
nait,” the latter being Maeterlinck’s well- 
known poem. Miss Heyman, who is at 
present in London, was recently sent for 
from Paris to accompany the new songs 
in a concert of the Quatuor Solly. 
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De Lara Matinee in Nice 





Director Faure Disgusted with Paris Conservatoire Squabbles—New 
Land of Promise for German Tenors—Slezak in Vienna 
Homesick for New York Already—Hubert Parry to the 
Defence of Ugliness in Music—A California Singer and a 








OSSIP in the music circles of Paris 
persists in severing Gabriel Faure’s 
connection with the Conservatoire. The 
big French institution is not immune, it 
seems, from the warring of conflicting in- 
terests, and the berth of the director, upon 
whom must devolve the responsibility of 
warding off explosive chemical combina- 
tions in the musical laboratory placed in .his 
care, is by no means a bed of roses. 
Director Fauré is threatening, ‘tis said. 
to break away entirely in disgust with the 
endless succession of petty squabbles that 
engage his reluctant attention. Already 
rumor by a process of elimination has 
narrowed down the choice of an eligible 
successor to Alfred Bruneau, composer of 
“[’Attaque du Moulin,” and Paul Dukas, 
known here for his “Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice’ and “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue.” 


* 1K * 
HE financial statement for the year 
1910, issued by the National Opera, 


alone among the four State subventioned 
theaters in showing a deficit for the 
twelvemonth, throws some light on the 
difficulties with which grand opera is beset 
even in the French capital. To have the 
building rent free and an annual subsidy 
from the State to apply to the working 
expenses does not necessarily ensure 
smooth sailing. The budget of the Opera 
fer last year, according to the London 
Daily Telegraph’s correspondent, is bal 
anced, roughly, as follows: 

Receipts, $825,000 consisting of the State 
grant of $160,000; subscriptions, $240,000; 
box-office takings, $334,000; various, $91, 
000. Total expenditures, $843,100. Deficit, 
$18,100. 

This deficit is ascribed, first, to the floods 
of 1910, for which a loss of over $20,000 is 
written, and, secondly, to the falling off 
in subscriptions, which amount to $10,000, 
as compared with 1909. Thus, had it not 
been for the floods of last year, the Opera 
would have shown a small surplus, esti- 
mated at $8,500. But, on the other hand, 
the falling otf of $10,000 in the subscrip- 
tions of habitués, who rent boxes or stalls 
by the year, is a serious symptom. 

Some details of the expenditure of the 
Opéra during the past year are interesting. 
The ballets cost mearly $445,000; the 
choruses $88,500, the costumes, and per 
sonnel connected therewith, $42,000; the 
scene-shifters and stage-carpenters, $60, 
000, and authors’ royalties, $55,000. 


- £2 


R USSIA has become the land of promise 
for German tenors. Hitherto for 


of absence every Winter in order to spend 
three months at the Metropolitan. His 
Russian début appearances will be made 
i Khadames and Tannhduser, sung in 
German, and Siegmund, which he will 
sing in Russian, a language that presents 
no problems to him as he is half Russian 
by birth Gradually he is to learn all his 
other roles in Russian, at the rate of two 
a year, 


Both the Vienna Court Opera and 


“Both as artist and as man I find 
America congenial. As a man I like the 
largeness of the life there, and as an 


irtist, the public, especially the New 
York public, which rewards real achieve 
ments understandingly, gratefully and gen- 
erously. Of course one must understand 
how to handle it. One dare not make the 
same mistakes, for instance, as my col- 
league of the Vienna Court Opera, Frau 
lein Weidt.” 

“And what plans have you for the fu 
ture?” Slezak was asked. 

“My immediate intention is to be lazy 
ind do nothing,” was his reply. “In a few 
days I am going to the Tegern Lake, 
where I will make outings, swim, do any- 
thing or everything, but not sing. At the 
beginning of September I return’ to 
Vienna and from then till the end of De 
cember I am to sing at the Court Opera 

“Then, of course, I go back to America. 
I must be in New York at the latest by 
January 16, as | sing at a big concert in 
Carnegie Hall on that date. On January 








MAY SCHEIDER 


May Scheider, the young New York soprano, has been winning 
of late as a “guest” at the Berlin Komische Oper. 


new successes 


She appeared as Violetta and as 


Gilda in “Rigoletto” with George Baklanoff in the name part. At her last appear 
ance she received fifteen curtain calls. In the Autumn she will begin her first 
season as leading coloratura soprano at the Carlsruhe Court Opera. She will spend 
the Summer resting in Switzerland with her mother and grandmother, who have 


been with her constantly since she went abroad to study 





were ne 
before 
their 


the Hamburg Municipal Opera 
gotiating with Jorn for next year 
this offer completely overshadowed 
inducements 

Leo Slézak, too, 
season in Russia. 


is to spend part of next 
By persuading the Met 
ropolitan powers to divide the remaining 
year of his New York contract equally 
between next season and the season after, 
going ten weeks to each, he has been able 


22 I leave New York again to begin a 
tour of about three weeks, appearing in a 
great many of the larger cities. Then on 
february 15 I begin my engagement at 
the Metropolitan “2 

On the subject of opera in 
Giant tenor had his doubts. 


Enelish the 


“Personally [ would have no objection 
to it. [ have completely mastered the 
English language and it would give ime 


tenor 1s not at his best at Tristan until he 
has run off with another man’s wife, leay- 
ing the King Mark husband to fume and 
fret in a fine frenzy at home while he is 
enchanting away by -his 
singing of the idealized Waenerian proto 
type. 


audiences far 


OR the friends of a Western girl now 
studying in Europe, there is a 
ing allusion of interest in a 
breezy and emphatically 


pass- 
somewhat 
. feminine descrip- 
tion in The Tatler of a song recital given 
not long ago in Nice. “I rather believe 
the charming silhouette in the box on my 
right,” runs the reference, “belonged to 
Marion Winchester, the young Californian 
singer who may some day rival Cavalieri.” 
lt the rivalry is to apply to physical beauty 
there is no criticism to be made: if, on 
the other hand, Cavalieri’s is the vocal 
standard to which the new Californian may 
hope to attain, one would fain ask: Why 
damn a young singer b pro- 
fessionally born 

Che recital in question 
of his own songs sung by 


tore she is 
was a program 
y Isidore de Lara, 
Most of us have sutfered agonies at one 
time or another from his “Garden of Sleep” 

one ot those diseases the nominal victim 
of which wallows in a mire of vocal senti 
mentality while her friends, the real vic 
tims, long to consign her unceremoniously 
to the blissful retreat that is the burden of 
her song. This matinée was a veritable 
ladies’ day, and his feminine public took 
Mr. de Lara very seriously, indeed. They 
languished lugubriously in his banalities. 
Most of them were probably unaware that 
whatever claims—slight enough at that 
he may have on the serious attention of 
the musically thoughtful are based on his 
opera, “Messaline,” and one or two other 
works of similar dimensions. 

“It was all over too soon, alas,” sighs the 
latler’s informant, after two columns about 
everything but the program, “although the 
curtain had to be raised half a dozen times 
atter his singing of ‘Mine To-day.’ and 
several ladies were sniffing pathetically.” 


UGLINESS In music, as discussed by 
Hubert Parry, was the subject of one 
of the papers most attentively received at 
the recent International 
in London. 
very advance in art, said Sir Hubert. 
has been made by accepting something that 
has been condemned as ugly by the recog- 


Musi al ( ongress 


nized artistic authorities lt was not so 
very long ago that such simple things as 
major thirds and major sixths were re- 


garded as unpleasant. 
unprepared 
venomously 


! In quite recent times 
discords were considered so 
ugly that the wildest revolu 


tionary would hardly venture to use the 
mildest of them. Still more recently con 
secutive fifths were regarded as so ugly 
that a self respecting composer suttere d 
tortures of shame it he had used them 
inadvertently, while consecutive seconds 
and sevenths were so vile as to be almost 


unthinkable. Yet all these things are now 
among the familiar features of our daily 
musical life. When people came to realize 
that so many things once held to | ¢ offen 
sive had become accepted as time went on, 
it was only another step to the inference 





many years Italian singers have monopo to accept engagements both in Russia and very little trouble to sing [english. I can’t that ugliness is desirable for itself. 
lized the available guest engagements at at Monte Carlo. Next Summer he will quite see, however, whether it would be “People are constantly finding out that 
the Czar’s imperial theaters, forced only visit South America for the first time and practicable. Do you believe that a French things reputed ugly prove not.to be so on 
occasionally to share the honors with sing in Buenos Ayres, whence he will or Italian singer could sing English? I better acquaintance. But what does this 
French colleagues, but latterly the Germans come directly to New York to be here for don’t Just imagine the Caruso singing better acquaintance consist of ? The truth 
have been steadily gaining ground. And the first half of the season 1912-13 Ienelish. It an impossibility. A division obviously is that many things which appear 
the salaries <he Russians offer to the Ger a of the entire ensemble would have to be — to be ugly only do so because they are not 
mans they really want speak the language made and that could not very well be understood. It is by their context men 
of the Metropolitan, with a sprinkling of T°? an interviewer for the New York done. Comprehensible as it is, that the should know them, and the truth of their 
even more superlatives. In order to a Staats-Zeitung whom he received at opera public should desire to understand relations to their surroundings. It often 
cept Mr. Gatti’s offer of a more intensive his home in the Volksgarten Strasse, be what it hears, the difficulties in the way happens that music which repels at first 
ind somewhat more remunerative all hind the People’s Theater, in Vienna, the re much too great to permit the realiza by its seeming ugliness comes to be recog 
season engagement in New York Carl Bur other day, Slezak confessed a feeling of tion of the idea.” nized as among the most welcome features 
rian—his Czech nationality makes him homesickness for America. \s yet the only new role Slezak is assured of a work. In that case the composer has 
ne the less a German tenor—refused an “T have become so accustomed to Amer of for next season is Arnold in the pro enhanced our range of artistic perception 
offer from the Imperial Opera in St. ican conditions, so fond of the life jected revival of Rossini’s “William Tell,” and added to the interest of existence 
Petersburg of $25,000 for an eight-months’ on the other side of the big pond, that but if Messrs. Gatti, Toscanini & Co. de- Judged from this standpoint, ugliness would 
season, with only five appearances a I really feel a bit lonely now in Vienna e to waken the sleeping “Huguenots seem to be one of the most beneficent pro 
month required. During the last days of my stay in New i Raoul likewis« will be assigned to sions of Nature lhe complacency of a 
It is rather difficult to comprehend why York, when the trunks were all packed, | him. There be those of this artist’s ad work which avoids anything that might be 
the same institution has offered greate xperienced a foolish joy at the prospect mirers who wish he could bring himsel! described as ugly is soporific and soothing 
inducements to Carl Jorn The fact re of coming back to Vienna When I was to studying /ristan And yet—and yet But it does not. enlarge our lives much, It 
mains, however, that the younger teno1 on board the ship I was almost sick’ with may a respectably married tenor, the eX is much better, therefore, to realize that 
has signed a contract whereby he is to impatience. And now I have been in emplary father of a growing family, be ugliness can be compatible with beauty. 
receive $3,500 for a_ season of eight Vienna two days and, if you will believe expected to do justice temperamentall) to “On the other hand, if we acknowledge 
nonths in St. Petersburg, and presumably, me, I already have Sehnsucht for New such a role Events recent in the annal 
Moscow. He expects to receive a leave Vork of opera would appear to prove that a [Contis n next page] 
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[Continued from page 11] 
that things are generally ugly only because 
we do not understand them, it is still pos- 
sible that there mav be things which are 
not only apparently ugly, but are really so. 
If a man uses what at first sight seems an 
ugliness with obviously sincere and whole- 
some intention, his sincerity may make his 
ugliness not only pardonable but even at- 
tractive. It becomes part of his personality, 
and he does not use it to attract attention 
or get advertisement, but because he could 
not express himself without it. But if he 
pours out insane uproar all about nothing, 
and purposely sacrifices men’s minds with 
violent, aegressive or senseless procedure, 
in order to obtain notoriety or mere profit, 
then the ugliness is manifestly in the wrong 
place, and consequently offensive. But what- 
ever artistic sins may be committed on the 
one hand, on the other it must not be for- 
gotten that splendid service is being done 
by the ardour for abolishing worn-out con- 
ventions—the dead and destructive matter 
which is worse than mere ugliness. 

“The end of the matter is, that uglinesses 
which are objectionable are those grounded 
on purposes not genuinely artistic. Their 
relation to their context adds nothing to 
their significance. Wholly different such 
uglinesses from those that express honestly 
the personalities of the men who produced 
them—uglinesses without which all the 
savour of art would be gone. And these 
uglinesses are like the bacilli that extermi- 
nate poisonous bacilli. For it is by the 
sincerity of personality, which expresses it- 
self honestly in such uglinesses, that the 
noisome pretence of ugliness founded upon 
hase motives becomes expelled from the 
scheme of things musical.” 


* * * 
TALY does not take kindly to the cult of 
the barefoot dancer. The newest ex- 


periences of Rita Sacchetto, who appeared 
here a couple of seasons ago, may be a 
warning to Isadora Duncan against under- 
taking the education of the Ferrarese and the 
Parmese, for instance, in a choreographic 
and pantomimic presentment of “Tsolde’s 
Love-Death.” Mlle. Sacchetto, who features 
great master-works of painters as her in- 
spiration, was hissed and hooted so ob- 
streperously in both Ferrara and Parma 
that she was unable to finish her program. 
Evidently the interpretative philosophy of 
bare feet makes no appeal to the heads of 
Italian audiences. 
* k A 
EFERRING to Jan Kubelik’s “Emperor” 
Strad and the good that violins derive 
from a long period of rest, a writer in the 
London Daily News remarks that there 
should be some magnificently rested Strads 
in South Africa. After the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes many Hveguenot families 
emigrated to the Cape, taking with them 


specimens of the skill of the famous violin- 
maker of Cremona. In the new land the 
opportunities for musical study were not 
many, and in all probability there was little 
of the old joy in music left in a couple of 
generations. 

The Strads, as a result, were in many 
cases neglected—no one then had visions 
of the fancy prices to be placed on them 
in the years to come—and finally found 
their way to odd corners in the garrets and 
cellars of the settlers’ farmhouses. A few 
years ago someone who knew of the dig- 
nity attained by such instruments in the 
violin world came across one in a Cape Col- 
ony farmhouse, covered with the accumu- 
lated dust of many years. This discovery 
led to others, and quite a number of Strads 
have since been rescued from their dirty 
but restful hiding places. It would be inter- 
esting to know how experts would place 
them on their merits if their origin were 
unknown, 





*k * * 
THE library of the Paris Conservatoire 
has lately been enriched by a work 
that will rank as one of the rarest treasures 
of that priceless collection. Nothing less 
than the most ancient printed book of music 
that there is in France, it is a collection 
entitled “Motetti de Passione, de Cruce, de 
Sacramente, de Beata Virgine,” printed in 
1503, at Venice, by the inventor of musical 
typography, Petrucci de Fossombrone, and 
contains unpublished works by such masters 
of the fifteenth century as Ockeghem, 
Brumel, Régis, Agricola, Josquin des Prés, 
and so on several of which are said to 
possess real beauty. 
k * * 
YR the fourth time within recent vears 
a British home university has received 
a legacy from private sources for the found- 
ing of a chair of music. The munificence 
of a wealthy Scotchwoman named Susan 
Cramb has now added the University of 
Glasgow, the second city of the Empire in 
respect of population, to the universities 
of Edinburgh, Birmingham and London in 
the distinction of having a “music founda- 
tion.” Two Australian universities, at Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide, have been similarly 
equipped through private generosity. Prof. 
Niecks holds the chair at Edinburgh, Fred- 
erick Bridge lectures at London and Gran- 
ville Bantock at Birmingham. 
k * * 
BRUSSELS and the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie will, it is probable, frame the 
first performance of Raoul Pugno’s maiden 
effort as a composer of opera. The French 
pianist and his collaborator, Nadia Bou- 
langer, have now completed two acts of the 
lvric drama to which Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
“Dead City” has inspired them, and have 
nlayed some of the music to Directors Kuf- 
ferath and Guidé of the Monnaie. 
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Alan Dale’s Opinion of “The Count of 
Luxembourg” 


The hysteria of the London reviews 
anent “The Count of Luxembourg” makes 
me feel foolish, writes Alan Dale in a Lon- 
don dispatch to the New York American. 
The main point, as far as you and I are 
concerned, is this: Is “The Count of Lux- 
embourg” another “Merry Widow?” And 
I answer unhesitatingly, brushing the King, 
Queen and all the royal tomnoddies harshly 
aside, that it is not. Not by a long-sight, 
a jug-full and other receptacular  similes. 
Robbed of its gala appurtenances, the new 
production, with a very joy-less, soporific 
Lehar opera is merely a very handsome 
and melancholy book set to pretty music. 





An Ole Bull Story 


The name of Ole Bull, late violin wizard, 
has been much before the public recently 
in connection with court proceedings in- 
stituted by his heirs, therefore a story con- 
cerning him is in order. 

[he famous violinist was greatly ad- 
mired by Stephenson, inventor of the loco- 
motive, although the latter had. little ap- 
preciation of music in his soul. A call of 
some nature one day took Stephenson to 
Ole Bull’s home. After the business on 
hand had been transacted the inventor 
arose to go, whereupon the master pressed 
him to remain and hear the tones of a fa- 
mous violin which had lately come into his 
possession. 

Ole Bull began to explain the marvelous 
construction of the violin, the perfect ex- 


actness required in each minutest part 
he inventor became interested in the sub- 
ject. Finally wvle Bull explained how the 
sound waves were produced and the rela- 
tion of the different parts to their produc- 
tion. Then—still explaining—he drew his 
magic bow across the strings in a burst of 
exquisite music. 

Stephenson listened, spellbound. Ole 
Bull played on. When the music finally 
died away Stephenson burst into tears and 
sobbed. “There has been something in my 
life that was lacking, and at last I’ve found 
out what it is."—New York Globe. 





Moustaches and Operatic Artists 


\ moustache is the usual adornment of a 
faust; yet Riccardo Martin appeared in 
this part at Covent Garden the other eve- 
ning without one. “It made no difference 
to his voice,” said the London Telegraph, 
“and certainly he looked the rejuvenated 
Faust far more than the usual run of art- 
ists who are seen in the part. Mr. Caruso, 
it will be remembered, shaved off his mous- 
tache when he was called upon to enact the 
unheroic Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly.” 
Most operatic artists, in fact, like actors, 
find it convenient as a rule not to grow 
hair on their faces. Probably most people 
are unaware that it is in the contract of 
every male member of the Covent Garden 
chorus that he must shave—or be shaved— 
once a day. For this purpose an allowance 
is made him of eighteen pence weekly. 
The face of each one is carefully exam- 
ined every night, and if there are signs of 
a ‘growth’ threepence is ‘docked’ off the 
allowance.” 
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“GIRL” CONTINUES POPULAR IN ROME 


Toscanini Hissed by Unruly Element in Audience When He Refuses 


Encore 


to Bassi as ‘‘ Johnson”—Amato’s Stirring “ Sheriff” 


Repeated—-Puccini’s Next Opera Likely to Be Based on Life of 


Franz Hals 


Rome, June 19.—Music was predominant 
in Rome in the middle of June. Un Thurs- 
day, the 15th, for instance, we had another 
Roman holiday. It was a church festival, 
the “Corpus Christi,” or, as the Romans 
prefer to call it, the “Corpus Domini,” and 
First, the 
churches introduced some of the best sing- 


mele dy resounded every where. 


ers of sacred music, military bands were 
heard on the Pincio, in the Piazza Colonna 
and elsewhere, and finally was given the 
second presentation of Puccini's “Girl” at 


the Costanzi. Queen Elena was present as 


well as many prominent people in society, 
and so too were a lot from lower classes, 
who had been keeping the holiday too well 
but certainly not in the religious way. 


These boisterous men and boys gave Con- 


ductor Toscanini a taste of their special 


music when he refused to allow Bassi to 


sing twice the “Per lei, per lei soltanti,” in 
\ccord- 
ingly, the conductor was hissed and the end 
of the third act of the “Girl” was drowned 
in a cacophony which upset all Puccini's 
music. Toscanini was naturally angered, 
and when the cacophonists became quiet 
and called for the artists he did not appear 
before the curtain. Another drawback in 
connection with the second presentation of 
the “Girl” was that the Minnie, Signorina 
Burzio, was not in her best form, being 
slightly indisposed on the occasion. The 
“Girl,” nevertheless, is exceedingly popular 
in Rome and everybody wants to see and 
hear Puccini’s exotic and melodramatic 
opera before the hot season sets in. Ama- 
to’s splendid impersonation of Sheriff Jack 
Rance is a chief factor in keeping up in- 
terest in the work. 

Hermann Heijermans, the Dutch 
has confirmed the news that he has 
commissioned to write a libretto for com- 
poser Puccini. The latter, it appears, while 
traveling recently in Holland, was much 


Ibbie Raymond 


illustrated Lectures on ‘‘Lives and 
Works of Famous Composers, 
Painters and Sculptors’’ also on 
the *‘ History of Music and Art.’’ 
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response to vociferous encores. 


poet, 
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impressed by the pictures of the celebrated 
Dutch master Franz Hals. He accordingly 
desired to compose a musical work dealing 
with the Dutch painter’s life and time, so 
Heijermans, who had been recommended to 




















yright by Moffet, Chi 


Amedeo Bassi as “Dick Johnson” in 
“The Girl of the Golden West” 


Piot Cop 


him, took on the commission. The poet is 
now busy with the libretto and the subject 
chosen lends itself to dramatic action, as 
Kranz Hals led a rather riotous life which 
nearly brought him to the doors of the 
workhouse. He would have died a pauper 
but for the help given to him by the munici 
pality of Haarlem. 

The Nazionale is doing its best to pro 
vide good music for the people who cannot 
afford to pay high prices for 
this theater the ordinary man, whose pock 
ets are lined only with copper or nickel, 
can hear Isabella del Irate as Rosina in 
the “Barber,” and also the baritone Ances- 
chi, who is a good Figaro; Baldelli and 
Talamanca, not forgetting the tenor Talli- 
ani, who is an excellent Almaviva. 

\nother popular house, the Apollo, has 
revived the everlasting “Widow” with profit, 
Signor Abry and Signor Vannutelli being 
the principal vocalists. Franz Lehar’s “Ve- 
dova Allegra” continues to attract in Rome 
as well as in every other capital and city in 
Kurope 

Eighteen 


seats. \t 


new operas, most of them in 


one or two acts, have been sent in by com- 
petitors in the Concorso organized by the 
direction of the San Carlo Theater of 
Naples. Out of these only one will be 
selected by the directors for the San Car- 
lo. Among the three-act operas it is curi- 
ous to note that one entitled “Antoy” was 
composed by a young man named Casa 
laina, of whom we shall hear no more, ex- 
cept posthumously, for he went down in 
the Messina earthquake. 

The city of Florence has been making 
strenuous and praiseworthy endeavors to 
follow Rome and Turin in celebrating the 
anniversary called the fiftieth of Italian 
unification, although Italy became really 
united in 1870. Florence has several small 
expositions, but the most interesting for 
lovers of music will be that called the “Mos- 
tra del Ritratto Italiano,” or “Italian Por- 
trait Show.” Among the pictures dealing 
with music are Caravaggio’s “Suonatori” 
(1569-1609), a group of musicians evolving 


melody. The same master’s “Lady with 
the Lute,” Annibale Caracci’s (1560-1609), 
portrait of Claudio Merulo, who was a 
famous organist at St. Mark’s in Venice; 


Nicola Jommelli, a 
composer of the 
eighteenth century; Longhi’s portrait of 
\marosa, Induno’s portrait of Donizetti, 
Rossini as a young man of twenty by an 
unknown artist, and Paganini by George 
Patten, an Englishman, who was _ highly 
complimented for his work by the cele- 
brated violinist The portrait of Doni- 
zetti is a protile—more of a sketch than a 
finished work—but the artist has well re- 
produced the characteristic melancholy of 
the famous composer, who died mad. It 
must not be forgotten that in the “Mos 
tra” there is likewise an admirable portrait 
of Vincenzo Bellini, “master of Italian 
melody,” as he has been called. It is by 
Massimo D’Azeglio, and it commanded at- 
tention by its clearness and simplicity of 
execution. 

It is announced that the composer, Gen 
naro Napoli, has written some choice music 


portrait of 
Neapolitan 


Bonito’s 
celebrated 


for D’Annunzio’s “Autumn Dream,” as we 
may call the “Sogno d’un tramonto d’au 
tonno,” which is to be presented at the 


\rgentina in Rome. The music includes a 
prelude, a finale, and orchestral 
pieces based on old Venetian melodies. 
Parliament is at present engaged on a 
commission respecting the rights of authors 
of musical works. The chief deputy on 
the commission, Signor Rosadi, has drawn 
up a voluminous report in which he strong 
ly upholds the authors as against publish 


some 


ers and impressari The result of this 
commission will not be known for some 
weeks. WALTER LONERGAN. 

Harold Henry’s Playing Stirs Ohio 


Music Teachers 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
Dayton, O., June 28.—Harold Henry, the 
Chicago pianist, created great enthusiasm 
recital before the Ohio State Music 
Association. The big audience 
its demand for encores. 


in a 
Teachers’ 


was insistent in 


Mme. de Pasquali Sings in Havana 


Bernice de Pasquali, the prima donna, 


sailed for Cuba June 29, on board the 
Vexico. She was engaged to sing at the 
Independence Day celebration in Havana. 
She returns to New York the latter part 
of this week. 

Marie Delna is to create the contralto 
role in Lazzari’s “La Lépreuse,” when it 1s 


produced at the Opera Comique, Paris, in 
the Fall. 


INDIANA TEACHERS IN 
FOUR DAY CONVENTION 


Elaborate Program of Lectures, Discus- 
sions and Concerts in Shelbyville— 
Noted Artists Participate 


SHELBYVILLE, INp., July 1.—Shelbyville 
has been for the past week filled with vis- 
itors at the annual meeting of the State 
Association of Music Teachers, which was 
in session for four days, June 27, 28, 29 and 
30. Shelbyville is delightfully situated for 
a convention of this sort, being but a short 
distance, by trolley, from Indianapolis and 
easy of access from all other points in the 
State. The program arranged for this con- 
vention was the most elaborate and com- 
prehensive ever offered the teachers of the 
State and attracted an eager crowd of mu- 
sicilans and music-lovers that taxed the hos- 
pitality of the bright little city to the ut- 
most, without in any was diminishing its 
warmth. 

The program by days follows: 
Tuesday, June 27—1 :30, registration; 3:00, 
matinee concert of children’s songs by 
Helen Waldo, of New York. followed by 
two classic dances by Janet Flanner; 8:00, 
evening concert by Alfred Calzin, French 
pianist, and Agnes Kimball, soprano, of 
New York. 

Wednesday, June 28 10:00, paper on 
“Musical Appreciation” by Eric Delamarter 
of Chicago; 11 round table discussion 
of professional fees. 1:30, lecture by Ros- 
siter Cole of Chicago on “Melodrama as 
a Modern Music Form” and recitation of 
Mr. Cole's setting of “King Robert of 
Sicily” with Mrs. Cole at the piano; 3:00, 
matinee concert by Eric Delamarter, or- 
ganist, of Chicago, and Anna Laura John- 
son, soprano, of Pittsburg; 8:00, evening 
concert by Baithe trio and Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto, of New York. 

Thursday, June 29—10:00, “The Physiol- 
ogy of Violin Playing,” by Ferdinand 
Schafer, of Indianapolis; 11:00, round table 
discussion of piano methods; 1:30, lecture 
and demonstration of “Is there room for 
improvement in teaching the rudiments and 
fundamental principles of music?” by Carrie 
Louise Dunning, author of the Dunning 
system; 3:00, matinee concert by Hannah 
Wolff Freeman, the Dutch pianist, and Reed 
Miller, tenor, of New York; 8:00, evening 
concert by a quartet of New York soloists 
comprising Agnes Kimball, soprano; Nev- 
ada Van der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. 


Was as 


‘00, 


lriday, June 30—11 :00, paper and round 
table discussion of “The Modern Choir’; 
1:30, lecture by Thomas Tapper of New 
York; 3:00, matinee concert by Carl Bentel, 
pianist, of Indianapolis, and Glen Frier- 
wood, baritone, of Indianapolis; 8:00, eve 
ning concert by the Metropolitan School 
Orchestra of forty pieces and Carl Morris, 


baritone, of New York. rH. P. 


Early Demand for Christine Miller 


lhe New York Oratorio Society has al- 
ready engaged Christine Miller for two 
“Messiah” performances for December 27 
and 29, Miss Miller having had the honor 
of three appearances last season under the 
same auspices. Her popularity in the West 
is equally great. 





lhe German Emperor presented a volume 
of the compositions of Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia to the Royal Academy of 
Music during his recent visit to London. 
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FROM A BOX-OFFICE VIEWPOINT 


Prince Henry Gala Performance at Metropolitan Opera House in 
1902 Holds Record with $50,0o00—Patti’s $13,800 the Biggest 
Receipts Recorded for a Single Star 


By ROBERT GRAU 








THE largest receipts taken in anywhere 

for a single performance were recorded 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York on February 25, 1902, when a gala 
performance was given in honor of Prince 
Henry, the brother of the German Em- 
peror. The scale of prices, however, was 
increased sixfold; orchestra chairs sold at 
$30 each, boxes were $100 and $200, ac- 
cording to location, the lowest price for a 
seat was $5 in the topmost gallery. The 
gross takings were in excess of $50,000, 
and although all of the stars of the opera 
appeared, involving enormous expenditure, 
the profits to Maurice Grau for that one 
night were nearly $30,000, a sum that 
would have satisfied any impresario of the 
past for a year’s operation. 

This was, of course, exceptional, and it 
is not to be doubted that the performances 
before and after this gala night were 
greatly affected, from a _ box-office view- 
point. The nearest approach to this ex- 
traordinary record came from what is 
known as the “State” performances at Cov- 
ent Garden, in London, when the Royal 
Family is present, accompanied by nearly 
all of the nobles and their families. On 
these occasions the prices are trebled, and 
it is extremely difficult to obtain seats or 
boxes at any price; the gross receipts have 
been as high as £8,000 sterling, or $40,000, 
and never less than £6,000, or $30,000, 

When Henry E. Abbey retired from the 
direction of the Metrfopolitan Opera House 
in its inaugural year (1883) the stock- 
holders tendered him a benefit, intended 
as a solace, for the impresario met with a 


loss of nearly $400,000 in that one season 
and was ruined financially. All of the 
singers gave their services gratis; there 
were no expenses; the receipts were 
$32,000, the entire sum going to Mr. Ab- 
bey. The scale of prices ranged from $2 
to $10, but the stockholders paid fancy 
prices for their boxes, and some of the 
singers whom Abbey had paid thousands a 
night bought boxes at $200 each and or- 
dered that they be sold over again, This 
event held the record up to that time 
Lester Wallack’s widow was given a testi- 
monial in the same house a few years 
later, when nearly $25,000 was taken in. 

It has always been the custom to set 
apart the last night of the opera season at 
the Metropolitan as a benefit for the im- 
presario. The custom began in Maurice 
Grau’s régime, in 1890, and lasted until 
the end of Herr Conried’s consulship, four 
years ago. All of the stars, and even the 
minor singers and the chorus and orches- 
tra, had it stipulated in their contracts 
that they were to sing this one night for 
nothing; the program as a rule contained 
some novel plan by which all of the stars 
could be utilized for a few moments, the 
soldiers’ chorus from “Faust” being a fa- 
vorite choice. The prices for these benefits 
were doubled and always resulted in a ca- 
pacity audience, $22,000 being the average 
total, all of which would go to the im- 
presario who added this sum to his profits 
or salary according to the nature of his 
agreement. 

This procedure was abandoned when, 
upon Herr Conried’s death, the Opera 
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breath control is faultless. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 


ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- SIP 9 
ing of tone production and 


New York, 1910. 

eat inter- 
s and can 

is one of the few 





Signor Alessandro Boncl MME. DELIA M. VALERI, ‘The Rockingham, 1744-1748 B’way, New York eas lea Valeri 


House ceased to be maintained on a com- 
mercial basis, but the night is still set apart 
in the s same manner as far as the artists’ 
singing for nothing is concerned, but the 
$20,000 or more now goes to the chorus 
and orchestra and is banked to their credit. 

Aside from these benefits and _ special 
performances, all of the records of a box 
office character are held absolutely by that 
world-famous diva, Adelina Patti, who for 
a quarter of a century was without a peer, 
either in opera or concert. Patti was the 
only star, musical or dramatic, who could 
draw a $10,000 house in concert and a 
$15,000 house in opera; she has drawn as 
high as $13,800 in a single concert (Phila- 
delphia, November 9, 1904), and her rec- 
ord as a box-office star in opera was 
reached in Boston at a matinee at Me- 
chanics Hall in 1888, when she drew 
$18,900. 

Patti often drew $12,000 in concert, and 
quite as frequently $15,000 in opera; more- 
over, she is to this day holding not only 
these records, but is the only star in the 
world who could command $5 for seats 
for concerts; also, Patti alone could pack a 
house in opera at $7 a seat. It has always 
required a combination of stars singing in 
an extraordinary performance in order to 
attract the public at any such prices. 

Patti’s record in opera was almost ap- 
proached by Caruso at one performance 
given last year at Atlanta, Ga., when he 
drew an $18,600 house to hear him in 
“Aida.” In New York Caruso draws 
$11,000 and $12,000 at the box office, and 
on his only concert tour drew as high as 
$9,000. ‘Lhe great tenor thus .comes next 
to Patti. The diva also holds, unquestion- 
ably, the record of being paid at all times 
by far the largest honorarium of any 
singer or player in the world’s history. 
For twenty years she has been paid $4,000 
a night, and on her last tour, when she was 
least of all worthy, was granted $5,000 a 
night and 50 per cent of the gross receipts 
of any concert in excess of $7,500. 

On the evening when Patti achieved her 
Philadelphia record in concert ($13,800), 
she was paid for singing two arias and one 
encore for each exactly $8,150, which is 
much more than double the largest sum 
ever paid to any one in the world’s history 
for a single performance; in fact, it was 
more than twice as much as she herself 
had previously received. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House, when 
“The Girl of the Golden West” was given 
twice at double prices, at the opening of 
the season, the takings amounted to $22,000 
at each performance. Aside from _ such 
special nights the receipts range from 
$8,000 to $12,000 a night, and it will sur- 
prise the reader to learn that Atlanta, Ga., 
not only holds the record for a single op- 
eratic performance, as before stated, but 
the Southern city can boast of having paid 
the largest sum at the box office for a aaah 
of opera in the world’s history. This was 
last Spring, when the Metropolitan com- 
pany drew $80,000 in a week of six days; 
the scale of prices ranged from $1 to $7. 

At the Auditorium in Chicago, where the 
seating capacity is the largest of any reg: 
ular opera house, Patti often drew $15,000 
houses in opera and $12,000 in concert. 
Tean de Reszke drew nearly $15,000 on 
several nights there; Chicago, however, 
has not enabled any one to surpass Patti’s 
records, because the scale of prices there 
has, up to this year, always been a shade 
lower than in New York, being from 50 
cents to $3.50. This season, however, the 
scale was raised to the New York sched- 
ule, but no records were broken, not even 
on the “Salomé” night. 

Nellie Melba has drawn an $8,000 house. 
Next to Patti she has been the most com- 


pelling at the box office of the stars of her 
sex. Madame Schumann-Heink emphat- 
ically holds the record for contraltos. Her 
achievement in this respect, too, may be 
set down as remarkable, as no contralto, 
until her advent, has ever shown any great 
drawing power. The German contralto 
came here under Maurice Grau at a weekly 
salary of $250; to-day her earnings for a 
similar period are never less than $5,000 
She is the only contralto in the world who 
has been able to draw a $5,000 house; 
moreover, she has never had any support- 
ing company. 

An illustration of the changes in box 
office records is shown in comparing the 
receipts of the visit to America of Anton 
Rubinstein in 1872 with Paderewski’s tours 
here in recent years. Rubinstein came for 
one hundred concerts under Maurice Grau; 
he was paid $200 a concert; with him came 
Henri Wieniawski, the famous Russian 
violinist, who was paid $100 a night. The 
two drew an average of $1200 a night, and 
even when they were combined with Theo- 
dore Thomas’s Orchestra the receipts never 
reached $3,000 a night. Rubinstein ever 
after resented the poor compensation al- 
lotted to him, and ten years tater refused 
$3,000 a night for his own services from 
the very same impresario. He never re- 
turned to America. Paderewski, howeve 
when he was not his own manager, re- 
ceived $1500 a night, and he has often 
drawn from $6,000 to $9,000 in a single 
recital. 

There are a dozen stars of the opera 
house who go on concert tours; they all 
do well. Eames, .Nordica, Calve, Bonci, 
Sembrich and others earn far greater sums 
on their concert tours than they do from 
their operatic efforts. 





Singing for Phonograph Records No 
Easy Task 


Mme. Gerville-Réache has learned some- 
thing about phonograph records. 

“There was a time when I felt slightly 
scornful toward phonographs,” she says. 
“I was under the impression that it must 
be extremely easy to sing arias for phono- 
graphic use and that ‘anything would do.’ 
One day I was engaged to sing for a phono 
graph company. My first discovery was 
that I would have to stand with my back to 
the orchestra, facing a prosaic tin funnel, 
whose small end disappeared in a wooden 
partition. Some one gave a signal, the or- 
chestra started, I sang. , A matter- 
of-fact person in overalls invited me to 
follow him into the next room and to listen 
to my record. os 

“Alas, during one pause I had drawn a 
long breath and the treacherous record 
testified to it by a silly swishing sound; 
during another pause I had cleared my 
throat discreetly, but not discreetly enough 
for the too accurate recording needle 
Then, carried away by old histrionic hab 
its, I had moved away from the funnel 
and my voice dwindled into a faint, echo 
like moan, etc. And then the whole thing 
was cold, so flat, so temperamentless. 

“The matter-of-fact person in overalls 
made me listen to record after record of 
the same aria. No longer did I believe 
that ‘anything would do. Not only does 
singing for the purpose of phonographic 
production require much more care and 
accuracy than stage singing, but it requires 
more of an intellectual effort. The mag 
netic communication of thought between 
audience and singer is lacking; there is nm 
longer any inspiration or any atmospher« 
We address our impassioned appeals to a 
tin funnel, and however violently our tem 
perament may prompt us to ‘act’ we mus! 
stand rigidly in front of the tin funnel.” 
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Harold Bauer Belongsjto a Rare 
Class of Musicians— A Char- 
acter Study 


A® artist having the sentiment of the 
Germans, the high impartiality of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the keenness and intel- 
lectual precision of the French, 
whom he lives, is Harold Bauer, for many 
audiences the most satisfvin~ of pianists. 
He is a signal argument for balance and 
sanity in art. His is a healthy musician- 
ship. He is not a composite of mannerisms, 
moods and idiosyncrasies, either as a man, 
a mentality or an artist. His mind has the 
regularity and rhythm which mark the 
greatness of nature. He knows how to 
think, and being alert and untrammeled 
prejudice or partisanship, and living a nor- 
mal life he sees things as they are and in 
their natural relations to each other. 

Yet he is the man of imagination, the 
poet, the artist; but he is one of the artists 
who have proved that to be a genius (that 
is, one who. comes so close to the compre 
hension of life's scheme that he seems al- 
most at times to have been let into the se- 
cret, which he is able to translate in part 
to the receptive and sensitive listener) one 
does not have to be, so to speak, loose at 
the edges. 














His growth has been normal; he is too 
true to be sensational. He is incredibly 
great at moments; a veritable Jitan; but 
never a freak. His source is the source Harold Bauer, from a Recent Snapshot 


Made in London. Mrs. Bauer Is 


of all the proverbs and platitudes of the 
Seen on the Left 


ages of which life is the verification. He 


is what has always been and will endure— 
eternal. = ; inimitable companion if music were un- 
This is manifest in his programs. His known to him and might express equally 


well in any other medium so far as it were 
adapted to expression. 

[here are many people who coddle the 
eccentricities of so called genius; who en 
courage long hair, soiled linen, acrid temp 


Bach is a revelation; his Beethoven and 
Franck human to the depths; Schumann in 
his hands lives as he has never lived, for 
this generation at least; and his readings 
of the modern French are exquisite, delicate 


and subtle bevond definition. Bauer's ca- ers and bad manners, believing them all t 
tholicity of program is not a concession to be the offspring of the artist. Unfor 
his public. It is a me essity of his nature tunately there are artists, and good ones 


imposed upon us one or all 
of these deplorable characteristics. But oc 
casionally through the centuries master 
works have been produced of supreme 
beau* and equilibrium enduring every test 
of changing civilization, and the authors of 


to underst: ind and include-all points of too, who have 
view: and though he may not always agree 
he enjoys, appreciates and admits. 

As an artist Mr. Bauer is never self-con- 
scious. On the platform he seems ever ab- 
sorbed with the greatness of the idea rather 
than with the greatness of himself. It is these, almost without exception, have been 
the Ego of the creation rather than the in men of sane character and unclouded vis- 
dividual ego that he makes felt. Music jon. Such artists, sadly enough, are in the 
through Bauer transports the listener, as rity. Harold Bauer is one of them. 
music should do. One forgets its processes. LouIsE LLEWELLYN 
It delivers its great and unspeakable mes 
sages. 

Withal this man is not only a 
He is not mastered by his medium. 


min 


a ao Paul Morenzo Engaged for Ocean Grove 
Through Paul 


Morenzo, the young Spanish tenor, 


it he says what he could not express or so’ has been engaged to sing at a concert at 
well express otherwise. But outside of it Ocean Grove, N. J., under the direction of 
he is never at a loss. He would be an Tali Esen Morgan, on Saturday evening, 
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Mr. Morenzo’s manager, R. E. 
Johnston, has booked him for a number of 
concerts and festival engagements which 
will keep him busy until August, when he 
sails for Europe, returning in October to 
begin what promises to be a large season. 


July 15. 


SAN DIEGO’S FINE CHORUS 


Harmony Club Wins Much Commenda- 
tion at Annual Concert 


San Disco, June 20—The San Diego 
Harmony Club has again proved its right 
to the support of the community by its 
third semi-annual concert in Grant Hotel 


Auditorium. Clarence W. Bowers is still 
the director and came in for a large share 
of the general commendation upon the 
good work done by the organization. 

Since the Harmony Club was appointed 
a official chorus for the 1915 Panama- 
California Exposition here it has taken a 


spurt forward. George T. Rogers is pres- 
ident, Mrs. Theodore L. Barnes vice-pres- 
ident, and W. S. Wright, secretary and 
treasurer, with the following as additional 


Arthur 
Herbert 


Kirby, 
and 


directors: Mrs. es R. 
Morse, Mrs. L. L. Rowan 
Chase. 

The first number given at the last con- 
cert was Harriet Ware's cantata “Sir 
Oluf” Mrs. Theodore Barnes was the 
soprano soloist and Earl Meeker, a recent 
addition to music al circles here, made 
another impression with his singing 
of the Sir Oluf solos. 

The second number 
ridge lavlor’s 


good 


was Samuel Cole- 
riiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast,” with G. Hayden Jones, of Los An- 
geles, tenor The ensemble work 
in this number was excellent and the blend 
ing of voices formed a rich effect that was 
but poorly supported by a very indifferent 
orchestra. 


soloist. 


The possibility of uniting the splendid 
Symphony Orchestra, a'ready established 
here, and the chorus of the Harmony Club, 
for concert work, has drawn a great deal 
of attention, but is still far from realiza 
tion. Naturally, neither the director of 
the Harmony nor the leader of the Sym- 
phony wants to yield his baton to the 
other, R. A. B 


Salt Lake Conservatory Incorporates 


Ciry, Uran, June 20.—With 
men prominent in the music of the city as 
incorporators, the Utah Conservatory of 
Music has filed articles of incorporation 
with capital of $25,000 

The objects of the company, 
in the articles of incorporation, are to pro 
mote the culture of music and art, to teach 
and instruct in vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic, languages and dramatic art, to conduct 
and operate a music bureau and to buy and 
sell musical instruments and written music. 
The incorporators are Willard FE. Weihe, 
John J. McClellan, David P. Howells, Serge 
B. Campbell, Alfred Best, C. F. Stayner, 
David FE. Reese and Thomas Giles. Fol 
lowing are the officers: Willard FE. Weihe, 
president and director; John J. McClellan, 
dean and director; David P. Howells, vice- 


SALT LAKI 


as outlined 


president and director: Serge B. Campbell, 
secretary and treasurer and director, an 
Alfred Best, musical director. 


Open Summer Studio in Connecticut 

Mrs. Pearle Moore Gray, Miss Beatrice 
Wainwright and Mlle. Aline Dutoit have 
announced the opening of a studio for the 
Summer at “The Nutshell,” Goshen Road, 
Litchfield, Conn. Mrs. Gray, who is con 
nected with Miss Hickox’s school, will have 
charge of the piano department; Miss 
Wainwright, the voice department; and 
Mle Dutoit, authorized teacher of the 
Yersin method, will instruction in 
grammar, history, literature, conversation 


and lyric dictio1 


pive 


Mary Garden to Sing “Cinderella” 


Mary Garden 
dreas Dippel 


been selected by An 
create the role of Cinder 
ella for this country when Massenet’s opera 
of that name has its first production next 
he Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
[he opera first produced 
thirteen years ago at the Opéra Comique, 


has 


Was 


NEW HALL FOR PROVIDENCE 





Home for Chamber Music Recitals and 
Studios to Be Erected 


PROVIDENCE, June 28.—Providence is to 
have a new musical assembly hall, which is 
to be especially designed and adapted for 
chamber concerts and recitals. Albert M. 
Steinert has announced that the M. Stein- 
ert & Sons Company is to build on West- 
minster and Jackson streets a six-story 
structure to be known as the Steinert Build- 
ing. The assembly hall will be on the sec- 
ond floor and will have a seating capacity 
of about 300. There will be a large stage 
and well-appointed dressing rooms. About 
fifty rooms in the building will be fitted up 
for music studios. The style of the build- 
ing will be French Renaissance. 

Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel 
on Friday to spend the Summer at Averill, 
Vt. Mme. Charbonnel had a most suc- 
cessful season this year under the manage- 
ment of Theodore Bauer, of the Boston 
Opera Company. 

Dr. Jules Tordan has just published two 
new ‘The Lamp of Love” and “Lilac 
Blossoms.” He will spend part of the 
Summer in Maine and a few weeks in 
August at Hingham, Mass. 

Fred Very, a normal pupil of Mme. Char- 
bonnel, gave a recital for his pupils at 
Churchill House on Tuesday morning. 


G. F. H. 


: WALDO 


left town 


songs, 
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SCOTCH PROCRAMS, SHAKE- 
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Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme, Carolyn 
Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 


singers, 
Telephone 6621 Plaza 
Studio, 51 East 64th Street 
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Reinhold von Warlich, Mario 
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1425 Broadway 
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‘Phone, Bryant 2762 
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After a Triumphal Tour throughout 


South Africa 


Sailed from Cape Town on April 22d for an extended Tour of 
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as part of 


‘Around the World Cour’’ 
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Opening Vancouver, B. C. Sept. 21. 
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HONORING AMERICAN ART 
The editor of the New York Evening Mail speaks to 
excellent purpose concerning the gift of $100,000 just 
made to the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York 
by Mr. George A. Hearn, in honor of his late son, Ar- 
thur Hloppock Hearn. 
sists in its terms, which provide that the interest of the 


The uniqueness of the gift con- 
fund shall go to the purchase of pictures by persons 
now living who are citizens of the United States, or by 
those, also citizens, who may be born after the date of 
the gift. 

“The purpose of the gift is to stimulate and also to 
honor contemporary American art,” says the editor of 
the Mail. He points out the fact that collectors for 
museums usually concern themselves with the past, with 
works of which time has proven the value, despite the 
fact that “the life, the spirit, the hope of the people” 
To diminish, in so far as 
works 


are in the works of to-day. 
risk in contemporary 


of the greatest value, 


possible, the choosing 
which time may not prove to be 
the terms of Mr. Hearn’s gift provide for the subse- 
quent exchange of pictures that may, perhaps, have lost 
their significance, for others which shall better repre- 
sent the tendencies and ideals of the time. 

The conditions of this noble gift may well be taken 
to heart by the musical world of America. The prin 
ciple involved touches the growth and welfare of musi- 
cal composition in America exactly as deeply as it con- 
cerns the art of painting, although its manifestations in 
the case of music must necessarily take other forms. 
No better musical exemplification of this idea is to be 
Mr. Carl Stoeckel, 
com- 


found in America than the action: of 
of Norfolk, annually 
posers who are Amerita to 
large dimensions for the annual festival or “meetings” 
of the Litchfield County Choral Union. Prize competi- 
tions under good auspices accomplish the same result— 
and not 


Conn., who commissions 


natives of write works of 


the honoring of art as a glorious living thing 


merely as a glorious memory. The Olympic Games, 


which were nothing less than a contest of poets, musi- 
cians, and athletes, accomplished this end for ancient 
glories in our 


one of the chief 


Where such things live it is 


Greece and constitute 
memory of Greece to-day. 
that art is Now that 
this is gaining ground in America, the 
such a spirit for the honor and glory of the country 


all and such activity 


a sign alive. the recognition of 


significance of 
should be plainly recognized by 
furthered by all. 


THE PLAYER-PIANO AS UPLIFTER 


The Milwaukee Free Press is worrying over the re 
sults of a possible supplanting of ordinary pianos by 
the player-piano, having taken the cue from the piano 
dealer who prophesied that this would eventually be the 
at the recent exhibit of pianos and 
player-pianos in Chicago. The editor of the 


that it would deprive the thousands of 


case, in a speech 


Milwaukee 
paper says first 


teachers who make an honest living by teaching the art 


of piano playing of their means of livelihood, and, sec- 
ond, that it would deprive of their only occupation the 
daughters of the idle rich or, at least, the otherwise idle 
daughters of the rich. 

The first cry is an old one and has been heard from 
the invention of the printing press to the invention of 
the cotton gin and the linotype. In the first place the 
player-piano has not the 
piano, and studying the piano is still an occupation en- 
gaging the attention of the great mass of the people 
The 


music teachers are not threatened with immediate ex- 


yet superseded playerless- 


and is likely to be such for some time to come. 
tinction. There are many persons’ who are loath to 
give up the quality of individuality which exists in the 
ordinary method of piano playing and the pleasant ex- 
ercise of the faculties in performance. 

Suppose, however, that which the piano dealer proph- 
esied does eventually come to pass. As far as the piano 
pupil is concerned his performance will average far bet- 
ter than that which can be given by the generality of 
nondescript music pupils to-day. Moreover it has 
been found that the player-piano and. similar instru- 
have a marked tendency to improve musical 
taste. Half the pleasure in learning the ordinary and 
not which the pupil 
studies to-day lies in overcoming their technical diffi- 
culties. When 
sufficient intrinsic quality to retain the pupil’s interest 
and he goes on to something else of the same stamp. 
When the technical difficulties are wholly removed, as 
with the player-piano, the performer quickly finds that 
There 


ments 


very significant compositions 


these are overcome the music has not 


he wants music that has more substance to it. 
spreads out before him, then, the whole range of musi- 
cal literature, the sonata and the symphony. 
While degrees that this holds 
much more for him than that with which he was before 


up to 
he realizes by music 
familiar he also realizes that there is an immense deal 
He will need to 
the 


about it that he does not understand. 


know very much more about it than about music 
that he played before—it is not so easy to interpret the 
big works as the little and trivial ones to which he was 
accustomed. He will need teachers in interpretation 
and musical history. This would simply mean a shift- 
ing of the place of the music teacher. It would mean 
that the teacher, whose ability was before limited to 
teaching the striking of a few notes correctly, would 
now be obliged to learn something of music. He would 
have to learn to understand the large forms, to under- 
stand musical history, and to extend his knowledge of 
the great musical compositions of the world, past and 
present. There is plenty of work ahead for the teacher 
if the player-piano supersedes the present piano. 

The growth of education generally will make parents 


aware of the fact that if their children can play the 


notes of any composition without working for that 
capacity, their spare energies must be devoted to some- 
thing else, and that something else will be the vast 


amount about music of which the ordinary pupil of the 
present day knows nothing. The law of compensation 
will set this matter to rights. 


that such a course of affairs in the piano world will 


There is every indication 


bring about a race of people far more advanced musi- 
cally than the old system of piano lessons could possi- 
bly produce. 

As to the idle daughters of the rich, the Milwaukee 
[dleness 
death. 
Civilized life requires about so much of mental activ- 


I'ree Press need not worry much about them. 


means degeneration and degeneration means 


ity and the bulk of the race is healthy and energetic 
and inclines toward civilization. The aforesaid unfor- 
tunate young ladies will either have to drop out or 
catch up. 





HANS PFITZNER 


lt is interesting to note that Hans Pfitzner’s two-act 
a sleep 
Munich 
who have an 


music drama, “Der Arme Heinrich,” has, after 
of some years, come to a stage performance in 
at the Theater. All inti- 


mate knowledge of Pfitzner’s work will hope that this 


Prinzregenten 


is the signal for a wider hearing of his music dramas. 
lt is quite true that they are not built on a plan to 
make an instant appeal to the casual hearer of opera. 
But there is in them a musical spirit so remarkable and 
that it 
has given it a fair hearing. 


vital will refuse to be downed until the world 

“Der Arme Heinrich” is a work of singular and su- 
perlative intensity. Its story is the medieval tale which 
Longfellow has employed in “The Golden Legend,” ex 
cept that James Grun, the poet of “Der Arme Hein- 
rich,” has gone back of Longfellow for his sources and 
has produced a work much more in keeping with the 
stern medieval character of the original legend. 

“Die 


tic in Outward appearance, 


Rose vom Liebesgarten” is luxuriantly roman- 
stupendous in poetic concep 
tion, and deep in its unobtrusive inward significance. 
Hans Pfitzner has had a long and hard fight for any 
adequate recognition, and evidently does aot intend to 
allow himself to be killed off by opposition or apathy. 


America should take a leading position in the bringing 


to light these big works by this remarkable composer 
and his equally remarkable poet, and it would be well 
if the purveyors of opera in America would engage in 
an earnest consideration of his stage works. 





Dr. F. J. Rogers, an English physician given to 
statistical research, tries to cheer oboists by telling 
them that their average length of life is greater than 
that of flutists. Inasmuch as the popular superstition 
is not that oboists die young, but that they go mad, 


the doctor has another sum in arithmetic before him. 





»-“Abe” Ruef, San Francisco’s erstwhile boss, wrote a 
farce for the Fourth of July celebration at San Quentin 
penitentiary, where he has begun his fourteen-year sen 
tence, and has presented the penitentiary with a grand 
piano, which was used on the occasion. He undoubt- 


edly believes in a “safe” Fourth and a merry one. 





The Pacific Coast Musical Review has an editorial on 
“Incompetent Critics of the Daily Papers.” Do thes 
have them out there, too? 





The New York State Music Teachers’ Association de 
cides that the music teaching profession must be stand 


ardized. But who will put the bell on the cat? 





There was neither a coronation ode nor a coronation 


symphony. The British must be asleep at the switch. 








PERSONALITIES 























Artist, Manager and Critic 


This interesting group shows Maud Powell, the 
violinist, on the left; then her manager, H. Godfrey 
Turner, and beside them Mr. and Mrs. Richard Aldrich. 
Mr. Aldrich is the music critic of the New York Times, 
and in that position has won widespread recognition by 
his fine judgment, his encyclopedic knowledge of 
musical affairs and high literary attainments. 


Farrar—A recent newspaper article classing Geral- 
dine Farrar with a number of other operatic artists, 
who are the possessors of what the writer calls “million 
dollar temperaments,” says that she “cannot restrain 
her passion for clothes. She wears exquisite dresses 
and she never wears the same one twice. When it is 
said that her dresses are the most costly creations of 
the great Parisian costumers the enormous outlay will 
be appreciated. She spends thousands of dollars a year 
on feathers. When Miss Farrar sees a new dress or a 
feather she is instantly all emotion. She just has to 
buy them.” 


Schumann-Heink—Mme. Schumann-Heink has a son, 
Ferdinand, aged twenty-one, who has recently been 
trying his luck as a ranchman in Tucson, Ariz. The 
young man was a complete tenderfoot and the lone 
someness of the life palled on him. He was finally 
overcome by an attack of nervous exhaustion and de 


cided that he had had enough. He will spend the 
Summer in the East. 

Sammarco—At a recent London society reception 
Mario Sammarco sang in English a new “Coronatio1 


Hymn,” composed in honor of the coronation by Tito 
Mattei. Signor Sammarco received one of the highly 
prized invitations to the royal garden party given in the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace on June 27 by the King 
and Queen. 


Wentworth—Estelle Wentworth, the American prin 
donna, now singing in Berlin, has not confined her con 
quests to the opera. Her prowess on the tennis courts 
on the Oltzen Strasse, where she may be seen almost 
every pleasant morning, has given her a vogue enjoyed 
by few foreign singers. She has already won several! 
cups, and has not been defeated off her native soil. 


Russell—Mrs. Henry Russell, wife of Director Henry 
Russell, is busily engaged in reviving public interest it 


the clavecin. Herself an erudite musician and singe? 
of no mean accomplishments, Mrs. Russell declare: 
that even in the mad rush of to-day for deep tona 


colors the clavecin is an instrument 
looked, and she demonstrates the 
tions by a number of musicales at her 
Rue Bellini, Paris. 

Cheatham—Kitty Cheatham, who has been a favorit: 
during the coronation season in London, is now it 
Paris, where she will fill a few private engagement 
prior to her return to America early in September 


not to e Oovel 
truth of her asset 


home, No. I4 
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AMERICANS STIR BERLIN IN OPERA ¥ 


Francis Maclennan’s Splendid Impersonation of ‘‘ Tannhauser” and Steinway & Sons Art Case Department 
Marie Lasalle’s Beautiful Singing of “Gilda ’—Baklanoff, Boston 
Opera Baritone, Sings an Impressive Farewell 


Bertin, June 15.—A “Rigoletto” per- where he intends preparing singers for the 
formance in the Komische Oper on Mon-  OPeratic stage. 
day evening proved an unusual drawing Maclennan at His Best in ‘Tannhdauser”’ 
card, in that the baritone, George Bakla- \ noteworthy “Tannhauser” performance 


took place in the Royal Opera on Tuesday, 














SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR 


noff, gave his farewell performance of the 


, ' ; June 13. Two factors proved of such gen- 
title role, and Marie Lasalle, from the Met- — ¢ral interest that a large attendance com PIANOS 


ropolitan Opera, made her début before the _ pletely filled the house in spite of the warm 








Francis Maclennan, the American Tenor, as “Tannhauser”’ TO HARMONIZE WITH INTERIOR DECORATION IN 
Berlin public as Gilda. Baklanoff has weather. The popular tenor, Francis Mac ANY PERIOD OF ART 


gained many admirers since he made his lennan, was to sing Tannhauser, a part in 
which he had been heard but once before, 
more than a year and a half ago, and a 





first appearance in Berlin, and that desery 


edly. He is endowed with unusual intel- guest, Herr Denijs, from Rotterdam, was 
ligence and is the possessor of a magnifi- to give a performance of Wolfram. S EIN WAY & SONS 
cent voluptuous baritone, which he has How many among that vast audience 


learned to utilize well. He awakened the ‘‘*" Mr. Maclennan’s most ardent ad 4 —_ - 
- ; mirers—could have expected such a com STEINWAY HALL NEW YORK 

tumultuous applause of the full house and pelling interpretation of 7annhduser as this 
was called and recalled many times after admirable artist gave on this occasion! The 
each act. favorite tenor showed himself in his real 
In the Gilda of Marie Lasalle we made’ element. Wagner himself has said that the 
the acquaintance of a gifted singer with impersonator of this figure should be a 


























loot, toot! Che cornet rings out on the 


exquisite vocal material. Miss Lasalle, finished actor who has learned to sing, and air— 

who is an American girl, possesses a silvery, \Maclennan, who was in splendid voice, in He triumphs and seizes his foe by the hair; 
bell-like soprano which has been extraor terpreted the part with an intelligent re Mush, mush, played slow and repeated ad 
dinarily well placed. Though not large gard for details and without ever losing nn . 

this beautiful voice possesses such excellent sight of the general outline of the role. lhe hero 1s kissing the fair heroine! 


carrying power that the softest tones reach With all due appreciation of Maclennan’s Munseys Magazine 


the ears distinctly, even above all fortissimo vocal merits, we will frankly admit that 














manifestations of orchestra and chorus. we had scarcely believed him capable of When Christine Nilsson made her con 
Her prepossessing stage presence must also attaining such splendid tonal effects. His cert tour in the United States in 1&84 Sig 
be considered as a most valuable attribute. repetition of the Pope’s curse in the last nor Brignoli sang with her. He caused 
Miss Lasalle’s success with the public could act, for instance, was delivered with a dra much merriment when he came forward in 
not be questioned after hearing such pro matic effect and such voluptuous, almost ; ; a Missouri town to apologize for Nilsson’s 
longed and deafening applause as that she baritonal tone coloring as it is rarely our George.—She sings nicely, doesn't she? indisposition, “Madame Nilsson ees a 
received after her aria in the second act. good fortune to hear. om. Oh, yes; when she sings they have leetle horse,” he said. Noticing a ripple of 
The Duke was also sung by a guest, Herr Wagner, in elucidating his “Tannhauser,” ‘? ‘!0S€ the windows. laughter among the audience he repeated 
Wang Holm, whose asthmatic tone produc- says in substance: “If the impersonator of George.—My goodness! What for? — the statement that Nilsson “was a leetle 
tion makes it difficult to judge what his Tannhiuser does not produce the greatest lom.—Why, her voice is so sweet it horse. a leetle colt.” 
voice may have been formerly. Kapell- effect and awaken the sympathies of his draws the flies. Whereupon a facetious occupant of the 
meister Reznicek conducted the perform auditors with his self-accusation before the Ae: _ gallery brought down the house by remark 
ance without any mishaps, scarcely more. wjnstrels and nobles in the finale of the Chere was a time when the vogue of ing: “Well, then, why don’t you trot her 
The disciples of twentieth century musi Wartburg scene of the second act, all his “!Pimafore” was simply amazing. Here is  out?"—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
may have some justification for their dis further endeavors are for naught.” Well, 4" !ronical note trom a newspaper of the , 
dain for “Rigoletto,” unless a conductor Maclennan surely had the sympathy as well ‘™e “At present there are forty-two com Policeman—You've been begging. Now 
like de Vigna gives us a revelation in his as the admiration of the audience in this P@™€s playing ‘Pinafore,’ companies formed you just accompany me 
interpretation of the opera. scene. Every high A was sung as clear @!ter © P.M. yt sterday are not included ~ Organ Grinder—With pleasure, sir. What 
Director Gura’s Wife to Sing in America and true as though it came from a trumpet Its cate h phrase, What, never? Well, song would vou like Pele Mele 
Annie Gura-Hummel, wife of Director In his enunciation of the German, also, the Nardly ever, was deadly. It is told, for 
Gura, of the Komische Oper, has just been singer has made wonderful improvement, s instance, that one editor barred his staff ‘Baltimore is musical city; even the 
engaged by Fred C. Whitney for his Amer- that the enthusiastic applause which he re Irom using it lt has occurred twenty streets sing.” 
an production of the “Kosenkavalier” in eived was not to be wondered at. CHIMES Uh OS May Aiveces yesterday. Never “What!” 
the coming season Herr Denijs, who probably sang on trial et me see it used again. What, never! “Certainly. Just listen to the cobbles’ 
It has already been announced that Kam for engagement, would unquestionably make Was the unanimous question Well, hardly tones !"—Baltimore Su 
nersiangerin Margarethe Presue-Matzen a worthy acquisition as lyric baritone. He CY&" rephed th wretched man.—The 
er has been engaged for the Metropol possesses magnificent vocal material whicl D a) Charl id 4 ne Mrs lorkins, 
itan Opera for next season, and another in he utilizes with exquisite taste in lyrical yA “didn’t vou sav that man has something to 
teresting engagement was concluded yes moments. When the role calls for dramatic A GUIDE TO OPERA lo with first base?” 
terday. I raulein Ober, the contralto of the emotion, however (for example, in Jann Bang, thump, and crash, with a roll of the “One of the celebrities 
Berlin Roval Opera, was engaged for four hiuser’'s return from Rome) he is no longet drun “Well. Chark dear. you must forgive 
ears, be ginning IQI2 Mr. Gatti-Casazza the master of his voice \ prepossessing, That’s the motif announcing the hero will me for being forgettul. Does hi ! it O1 
to be congratulated on this acquisition, manly stage presence, combined with his rene play it?”—Det Bowe Pwess 
ithough it is to be regretted that the Roya vocal achievements, makes him a valuabl ling-a-ling-ting, and an arpeggio 
Opera is to be deprived of another of its irtist lor any operatic stage Mme. Plais Che heroine's oft tor a walk with her beau; “T wish these people would go home 
few really good singers. ingers Venus was, vocally, as well as i! lwo minor chords, with the clarinet’s “So do I[, dear, but | can't turn them 
Gemma Bellincioni, the prima donna, has her acting, barely satisfactory. We have shriek out.” 
settled in Berlin to establish an opera heard her sing much better. The Elisabeth The public is sure there is venveanc: nN ' :; 
chool, which is to be opened October I. of Mme. Denora would have been most ad wreal 
Karl Scheidemantel, the baritone, took mirable had the rtist not displayed alto Umpty-dump, umpty-dump, down in the 26 2 
is leave of public activity in his favorite gether too much temperament and too littl hase \\ ee a ere , stu 
dle of Hans Sachs at an almost festive f the self-restraint which the role of this rhe villain is seeking the hero’s disgrace ng musi said the man with respect for 
erformance in the Dresden Royal Opera, maiden of medieval $ equires lr weedie eedledy. ty a ey \ 
e scene of his many triumphs. Huis rol Paul Knuepfer was icceptable /and ere. reference is .made to most hi Yes.” replied 1 nt father. 
as sung with su eeling that many 1 if, and Kapellmeister Bloch had my wu rimes: now it. And } oo di 
e audience were moved to tears. Scheide- stinted approval tor the manner in which Crasher cacophonous stunning the brain about music to fr tor imselt 
antel will move from Dresden to Weimar, nducted O. P. Jacos [he hero’s in danger, that’s perfectly plain; | Washington St 
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SHOULD THE TEXT OF SONGS BE PRINTED IN PROGRAMS? 


By JEANNE JOMELLI 








[* there is anything that makes me angry 
in the course of a recital it is to see and 
hear a thousand right hands turning a thou- 
sand program pages just at the same time. 
I know that whatever effort | may make in 
singing the last two lines at the bottom of 
page 3 and the top line on page 4 is abso- 
lutely wasted on the audience. I might 
sing out of tune, or even sing an entirely 
different selection; the audience would 
never notice it. Everybody is too eager to 
turn that page to think of anything else. 

“Then the Knight said to the Maid.” 

Now what did the Knight say to the 
maid? If they would only listen I would 
tell them. But no—they have got to see it 
in print. 

When shall we be rid of this abomination 
which the Bel Canto School has bequeathed 
to us—the program book with the text of 
the songs? 

It is one thing or the other. Does the 
audience want tone and nothing but tone? 


Why, then, should the text of the song be 
read in connection with the performance of 
a pure tone poem? 

If on the other side the audience wants 
interpretation, that is, the harmonious 
union of tone, expression and enunciation, 
which differentiates singing from instru- 
mental music, why admit of such a division 
of labor as the singer emitting the tone 
and the program book enunciating the 
words? 


A modern singer under sixty years of 


age should stand or fall by this test: Can 
the audience understand every word with- 
out the help of a printed program? This 


applies solely to songs in the vernacular. 
As far as songs in foreign languages are 
concerned, the program-book is still a 
nuisance but a pardonable nuisance. Not 
everybody in the audience can understand 
German or French or Italian. But the lib- 
retto in English and the program-book in 
English are unpardonable. 














PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


OF GREAT COMPOSERS 





| the Politisch-Anthropologische Revue 
Otto Hauser gives a great many in- 
teresting particulars concerning the out- 
ward appearance of German musicians, 
which he founds upon portraits from life 
painted by contemporaneous artists. 

His judgment of Schubert, writes Fred- 
eric S. Law in The Etude, is based upon a 
sketch by Moritz von Schwind. Schubert’s 
hair was brown with a reddish tinge, his 
eyes were gray, his complexion was fre- 
markably delicate and rather pale; the 
shave of his skull indicates a racial origin 
from the Alps. Beethoven’s face was per- 
haps the one most like Schubert’s, but his 
hair and eyes were decidedly darker. It 
is worth noting that Beethoven’s eyes were 
said by some of his contemporaries to be 
brown, while by others—and this is perhaps 
more probable—they were declared to be 
blue. No little stress is laid upon the fact 
that he bore a more sympathetic expression 
than that which generally appears in most 
of the portraits by which he is judged at 
the present day. tlis nose was small and 
slender, which also does not correspond 
with the common idea of him. His face 


Schumann had the same color of hair and 
eyes, but his nose was less prominent. 
Richard Wagner was a rather dark blonde, 
but his eyes were light and his complexion 
was fair, while his head was exceptionally 
large. Franz Liszt was a born Hungarian, 
but Hauser considered him in the light of 
a German; his eyes and hair were similar 
in color to Wagner’s, but his whole appear- 
ance was better proportioned. In contrast 
to him Johannes Brahms was a very light 
blonde. In Bruckner the bird-like type of 
face and shrewd, “peasant” expression are 
the most prominent characteristics. As for 
Richard Strauss, Hauser considers his 
Alpine derivation, in part at least, as en- 
tirely certain. Bach’s features are so well 
known that he finds no need of going into 
particulars about them. His whole appear- 
ance indicates Northern descent, especially 
the gleaming eye. Handel was also blue- 
eyed and fair, and one of the handsomest 
men among great composers. Gluck was 
as well purely .vorthern in appearance and 
posterity has an excellent idea of him from 
the fine portrait in the Vienna Museum 
Mozart, whose father wandered from South: 





was pitted with scars of smallpox, from Germany to Austria, was also Northern in 
which he suffered in early life. appearance. Haydn, on the contrary, was a 
Carl Maria von Weber had brown hair thorough Austrian in his looks; his hair 
and blue eyes, a slender and finely cut face; was red and his eves were brown, while he 

his nose was large and curved. Robert had a high color. 
THE MUSIC MARKET 000, in 1893 the whole of Verdi's opera, 


Record Prices That Have Been Paid for 
Songs and Operas 


It has been stated by Henry T. Finck, 
the well-known American critic, that in 
his opinion the most profitable song ever 
written was “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” 
by which publishers in all parts of the 
world have realized £500,000, and which 
was bought in the first place from the 
composer for £7. And, according to the 
same authority, £16,000 was netted from 
Arditi’s “Kiss Waltz.” 

The highest price ever given for a song 
is the £2,240 which was paid a few years 
ago at an auction sale for the copyright 
of Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity.” This 
song then had nearly its full term of 
copyright to run, and it shares with 
“Queen of the Earth” the honor of be- 
ing the most popular of modern composi- 
tions. Curiously enough, “For All Eter- 
nity” was refused by several publishers 
before a well-known firm agreed to under- 
take the publishing of it; and the venture 
turned out to be a very lucky speculation 
The copyright of a song lasts forty-two 
years, and, of course, the nearer it ap- 
proaches the end of its copyright period 
the less it is worth in the auction room. 
About the same time that the copyright of 
“For All Eternity” was sold, however, 
some remarkable prices were also fetched 
by other compositions 

“Farmer’s “Violin Tutor,” for instance, 
was sold for £1,752,, and the simple though 
very pretty piano piece, “Fairy Barque,” 
consisting of six pages, realized £1,810— 
over £300 a page. As a curious instance 
of the musical peculiarities of the public, 
it is interesting to note that while this 
little piano piece was sold for nearly £2,- 


“Il Trovatore,” only reached the sum of 
£503. Operas seem to have been more ap- 
preciated thirty years ago, judging from 
the fact that in 1871 Wallace’s “Maritana” 
realized the sum of £2,232, and this amount 
was eclipsed when shortly afterwards £2,- 
500 was paid for “Lurline,” written by the 


same composer. In 1883 Balfe’s opera, 
“Rose of Castille,” fetched £958, and 
Weber’s “Oberon” £428. 


Talking of operas, it is interesting to 
note that Wagner’s heirs are said to make 
£28,000 annually from royalties from the 
great composers works. Richard Strauss 
is estimated to have earned £25,000 in 
twelve months, while the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan made £30,000 a year during the 
great run of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas 
at the Savoy. Humperdinck’s royalties 
from “Hansel und Gretel” amounted to 
£10,000 in one year, and both Mascagni and 
Leoncavallo are believed to have received 
in fees £20,000 apiece for “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci.” —Tit-Bits. 


Gives Lhévinne Star Pupil 


from one noted artist to another 
Ernest Hutcheson’s sending a 
star pupil, Paul Wells, to Berlin for some 
special work under Josef Lhévinne, the 
Russian pianist, as already announced 
Lhévinne will make a short American tour 
next Winter, beginning January 4 with the 
New York Philharmonic, followed by ap 
pearances with the leading orchestras and 
musical societies in the East and Middle 
West. The tour will be his fifth in America. 


\ tribute 
is found in 


Frederico Carasa, the Spanish tenor of 
the Manhattan’s final season, sang at a re- 
cent Sunday concert at Albert Hall, Lon- 
don 
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Sousa and His Men Find Surprising 
Musical Interests in South Africa 


American Band, Now Touring the World, Cordially Received in 
Transvaal and Other Provinces—Soloists Lauded by Critics— 
Australia the Next Stopping Place 


[Special Correspondence to MUSICAL AMERICA, ] 
CAPETOWN, April 22.—Sousa and his 

band have just finished a most interest- 
ing and successful month’s tour of South 
Africa. Major Ward, who is the South Af- 
rican representative of the Quinlan Musical 
had charge of the local arrange- 
G. Clarke continued to look 


Agency, 
ments, while E. 
after Mr. 

After leaving Capetown the band visited 
Kimberley, the diamond center of the world, 
Johannesburg, with its gold mines, and Pre- 
toria, the home of the late Oom Paul Kru- 
ger, both in the Transvaal, Pietermaritz- 
burg and Durban, in the Natal province, 
King Williams’s Town, where the Cape 
Volunteers were holding their annual en- 
campment, and Port Elizabeth, the center 
of the ostrich feather trade. 

It was a tour of long railway trips over 
high mountains. From the car windows 
could be seen Anglo-Boer battlefields and 
English blockhouses, grapes, Kaffir (na- 
tive) corn, cacti, century plants, goats, 
sheep, ostriches, Kathr villages and naked 
Kaffir boys, while at every station very fine 
fruit was on sale at most reasonable prices. 
And the stops were rather numerous too; 
in fact one member of the band remarked, 
“Every little while the engineer stops the 
train, goes back and coaxes the conductor 
to let him run ahead a little farther.” 

The organization met with the most cor- 
dial reception throughout the tour. At sev- 
eral cities our train pulled into the station 
to hear the local band playing a Sousa 
march or waiting to escort us to the con- 
cert hall. Very often our concerts were 
given out of doors, as we experienced some 
very warm weather and, in order to make 
one boat connection, we gave a one o'clock 
matinée which drew out a large noontime 
audience. The audiences were all very en- 
thusiastic, especially so when a Sousa pro- 
gram was plaved. 

The South African press was 
according the highest praise to Mr. 
the soloists and the band individually and 
collectively. While expressing great ad- 
miration for all of Mr. Sousa’s composi- 
tions, his “Dwellers in the Western World” 
and his many marches evoked the most fa- 
vorable criticism. His repose in conduct- 
ing, together with his dominating person- 
ality in the performances of the band, were 
especially noted. 

Miss Root has received many fine notices 
for her singing, and Miss Zedeler, the vio- 
linist, continued to captivate her audiences 
by her splendid musicianship and sincerity 
of purpose. 

Mr. Clarke was everywhere acknowledged 


Sousa’s interests. 


a unit in 
Sousa, 


to be the finest cornetist yet heard in South 
Africa. 

The critics said that the playing of the 
band defied criticism, and spoke especially 
of their fine accompaniment work. 


The tour was filled with enjoyable ex- 


members of the band by the 
Lesion of Frontiersmen at Capetown and 
by the Union Club and the Irish Club of 
Johannesburg. Also at Johannesburg all 
members of the party were presented with 
the insignia of the Transvaal Wanderers 
Club, 

At Johannesburg, too, the local baseball 
team defeated the Sousa band team, cap- 
tained by Walter Schaeffer, by a score of 
11 to 8. By the way, it was very noticeable 
that every South African city had a fine 
athletic field with all equipment for cricket, 
baseball, football and track events. 

Also fine town halls with pipe organs and 
adequate seating arrangements for orches- 
tra and chorus were met with in all the 


tended to the 




















Members of Sousa’s Band Inspecting 


an English Block-House Used During the 


South African War 


cursions and social events. At Kimberley 
the band was escorted through the De 
Beers Consolidated Diamond Mines and an 
ofhcial of the company carefully explained 
each step in the mining process. While the 
band was playing at Johannesburg, Walter 
C. Kelly, the vaudeville headliner, who is 
at present playing in South Africa, invited 
the band to see a Kaffir war dance at the 


compound of the Cinderella Deep Gold 
Mine in Boksburg. 
At Durban the ladies of the party en 


joyed a moonlight ricksha ride about the 
city, and, although hardly a social event, 
landing far from a one night’s boat trip at 
Kast London, we all had the novel experi- 
ence of being conveyed in baskets from the 
Saxon to a tender which took us ashore. 
At Johannesburg some of the party at- 
tended an American dance and a dance at 


the Carlton Hotel; at Pretoria Mr. Sousa 
and the soloists were tendered a reception 
by the Savage Club (the name is mislead- 


ing), and at King William’s Town Mr. 
Sousa dined with the officers of the Volun 
teer encampment club. Privileges were ex- 


larger cities and the press gave evidence 
ot pretentious choral concerts, chamber mu 
sic concerts and various recitals throughout 
the country 

After the final concert at Capetown “Auld 
Lane Syne” was plaved with genuine fervor 
and to-day we are embarking on the White 
Star liner /onic for Australia. ep SS 


Maximilian Pilzer Concertmaster of New 
York “Pop” Concerts 
Pilzer 


Maximilian has been engaged by 


Elliott Schenck as concertmaster for the 
season of Summer night “pop” concerts 
which began on the Century Theater Roof, 


New 


New 


Monday. Mr. Pilzer is a 
Yorker by birth. lle studied first 
under Shradieck and then under Joachim, 
and served as concertmaster with the Rus 
sian Symphony Orchestra and other organ 
izations of like standing. He will be heard 
frequently in violin solos this Summer. 


York, last 


Vienna is to have a new Municipal Opera 
for popular-priced performances. 


ANN ARBOR COMMENCEMENT 


University School of Music Concludes 
Prosperous Year—New Faculty 


Members 
ANN Arpor, Mich., June 28.—The six- 
teenth annual commencement of the Uni- 
versity School of Music was held last 


and a program of spe- 
cial merit was given, followed by a mas- 
terly address on “Music” by Martin Luther 
D’Ooge, professor of Greek in the uni- 
versity. 

The management of the school is 
pleased with the results of the year. 

Helene Almendinger, dramatic contralto, 
will go to Painsville, O., next fall as the 
head of the vocal department of the School 
of Music. She is a former pupil of the 
Kempf Studio and later studied with Brueg- 
ger in Chicago, then going abroad for study 
with Frank King Clark. Another pupil of 
the Kempf Studio, Louise Stretch, goes to 
Eureka College, Ill., as the head of the 
vocal department. During the Summer Miss 
Stretch will sing in a Detroit church. 

The new members of the faculty of the 


Chursday afternoon, 


W ell 


School of Music for next year are Nell 
Stockwell, Otto J. Stahl and Harrison 
Steven, who will teach piano, and Louis 
Coggswell and Ethel Smurthwaite, who 
will be added to the vocal department. 
\llen A, Dudley will spend the year 


abroad. 

One of the most interesting recitals pre 
sented here in the last few weeks was the 
one of ancient music, Latin hexameters and 
Greek music, presented by Albert A. Stan- 
ley before a meeting of the classical con- 
and the School Masters’ Club. 
William Howland, Orville White, Pearl 
Donnelly, Ethel Smurthwaite and the ladies’ 
chorus sang. Fr. M. 


ference 


Gruppe Plays Kriens Work in London 


On June 15, at Queen’s Hall, London, 
Paulo Gruppe, the Dutch ‘cellist, played for 
the first time in England a symphonic poem 
by Christiaan Kriens, now a resident of 
New York. The composition, in three parts, 
is dedicated to Mr. Gruppe. Ina review of 
the concert in the London Telegraph the 
critic commended Kriens’s music and Mr. 
Gruppe’s performance of it. A paragraph 
from the paper reads: 

“As one of his violoncello 
Gruppe brought forward, for the first time 
in England, ‘A Poem Symphonic’ composed 
by Christiaan Kriens. It is planned in 
three sections, labeled, respectively, ‘In- 
troduction,’ ‘Scherzo Capriccioso’ and ‘Al- 
legro Appassionata. Each of these con 
tains effective themes which are skilfully 
treated. Of the numerous opportunities af- 
forded for executive display Mr. Grupps, 
who 1s equipped with splendid technic, took 
full advantage. 


solos, Paulo 


Aimerican soprano who 
London, sang the love 
Isolde,” with Wal 
Nikisch concert in 


Susan Strong, the 
runs a laundry in 
duet from “I |ristan und 
ter Iiyde at a recent 
London. 
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Voice Production and English Diction 
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Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


St. Louis Office: 1120 Olive Street, DAVID MONTAGNON, Manager 
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Metropolitan Opera House 
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Management 
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SERGE 


KLIBANSKI 


Concert Baritone 


Formerly Professor 
Stern Conservatory 
in Berlin. 


Available for Concerts 
and Recitals.” 


Singing in Ail Its Branches 
Coaching in Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Woodward Apartments 
Broadway and 55th St. 
New York 
Tel. 5000 Columbus 

















ROSA 


OLITZKA 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorios 


Prima Donna Contralto 
From the Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opera Companies. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
St. ee Bidg., Broadway & 26th St, New } York 


"FOERSTER 


N PIANIST 


1024 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELSA: 


MARSHALL 


Concert Oratorio Recital 
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Returned from Europe 
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Accompanist 


Special Arrangements for Artists Touring 
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Management: 
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FRANK E. MORSE 


and Assistants 


LESSONS IN SINCING 
Normal Course for Teachers 
STUDIOS: - += «+ = STEINERT MALL, BOSTON 


‘“ MUSICOLONY” 


Giusseppi Campanari, the great baritone of 
the uraniits Opera House, says: 

“T had been looking a long time for a Summer 
place, and when I saw this spot I was so en- 
chanted that I became a member at once and in- 
vested in one of the park lots.” 

For particulars address “Musicolony,” 1 East 
42d St., New York. Phone 6244 Bryant. 
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BARTLETT—M ARVIN 


PIANO VOICE 


New York Studio: 131 East 34th Street 
Brookiyn: 75 Willow St., Tel. 4505 Main 


Miss Marvin refers by permission to 
Riccardo Martin and Dr. Holbrook Curtis 
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WIT OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM S. GILBERT 





HE late Sir William Schwenck Gilbert 
entertained a violent hatred against 
this country. It began with the pirating of 
“H. M. S. Pinafore” and was not in the 
least abated by the more or less successful 
efforts to steal the rights to ““The Mikado.” 
He never lost his prejudice against this 
country, which seemed to him to have tol 
erated a theft of his property, and he was 
always ready with a bitter observation 
against American institutions. 

After the copyright laws were well es- 
tablished Gilbert and Sullivan earned large 
sums from the United States. They could 
sell their new works like a pig in a poke 
before they were seen and managers were 
eager to buy at high prices, but that never 
altered Gilbert’s attitude toward this coun- 
try. The universal recognition of his 
genius and the regret expressed at his 
death throughout this country were in 
marked contrast with his feelings against 
\mericans. 

Gilbert has given an amusing account of 
his first meeting with Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
It was at a rehearsal of a one-act piece 
called “Ages Ago.” The music was writ- 
ten by- Alfred Cellier. The little piece 
was once acted here at the Bijou Theater 
under the management of Col. John Mc- 
Caull as part of a program made up of 
three one-act plays. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan happened to be pres- 
ent in the audience at a rehearsal of the 
piece in London. Gilbert was at that time 
engaged on the adaptation of “The Palace 
of Truth.” One of the characters in that 
piece was a musical impostor named 
Zoram. Gilbert knew nothing whateyer 
about music and was in fact unable to turn 
a tune to the end of his days. 

“T was obliged to make the character 
express his musical ideas in technical lan- 
guage,” Mr. Gilbert said, “so I went to an 
encyclopedia, looked up the word har- 
mony, found a sentence that seemed to me 
most illuminating and translated that into 
blank verse. At the rehearsal of ‘Ages 
Ago’ I saw Sullivan, whom I had not met 
before, and, determined to try my new 
musical knowledge on him, I said: 

‘‘T am pleased to meet you, Mr. Sullivan, 
because you will be able to settle a ques- 
tion which has just arisen between Mr. 
Cellier and myself. My question is 
whether when a musician who is master of 
many instruments has a musical theme 
to express it is as perfect upon the simple 
tetrachord of Mercury in which there are, 
as we all know, no diatonic intervals what- 
ever as upon the more elaborate diapason 
with the familiar chords and the redundant 
note, which I need not remind you em 
brace all the single, double and inverted 
chords.’ 

“Sullivan reflected. for a moment and 
then asked me to oblige him by repeating 
the question. I did so and he replied that 
it was a very nice point and he would like 
to think it over before making a definite 
answer. IT believe he is still engaged in 
hammering that answer out, although I 


asked him the question twenty years ago 
and never got an answer.” 

The real reason of the row between Gil- 
bert and Sullivan when the two were at the 
height of their success at the Savoy Thea- 
ter in London has never been fully ex- 
plained, but it is said that Gilbert refused 
to pay his share in the purchase of a new 
carpet for the parquet. 

Carte, the manager, was a partner with 
them in the business and had ordered the 
change. Although they were earning 
thousands at this theater, where the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas ran for two or 
three years at a time, the librettist refused 
to pay his part of the expense of the new 
carpet and there followed the row which 
cost him thousands of dollars during the 
time that he and Sir Arthur Sullivan were 
separated. 

Gilbert, like all serious dramatists, re- 
sented bitterly the least change in the let 
ter of his dialogue. When “The Pirates 
of Penzance” was produced here for the 
first time a tenor in the company resigned 
because Mr. Gilbert accused him of having 
made some slight verbal alterations in a 
speech. The librettist’s rebuke was so bit- 
ter that a successor to the singer had to 
be engaged. But Gilbert could be more of 
a humorist in setting his actors right. 

At the rehearsal of one of his plays 
which proved a failure, so complete a 
failure in fact that it is never mentioned in 
the list of his writings, one of the actresses 
objected to producing a_ stocking. The 
author looked at her in obvious astonish- 
ment. 

“It’s a curious thing,” he observed, “that 
some people seem to consider it indecent 
to show a stocking on the stage unless it 
has a leg inside of it.” 

When Gilbert wrote “Patience” he was 
said to have offended Oscar Wilde very 
much, as the identification of Wilde with 
Bunthorne was complete. It is difficult to 
believe that Wilde objected to anything 
which advertised him. It is more probable 
that the enmity between the two arose 
from an incident said to have happened 
after the first night of one of Gilbert’s 
operas. The two met at supper and Wilde 
said to the librettist, quoting a certain line. 

“That was wonderful, Gilbert. I only 
wish I had written that.” 

“Oh, never mind, Wilde,” he is said to 
have answered. “You will some day.” 

Occasionally the author’s wit had less 
sting. Once he was standing in front of 
his club absent-mindedly staring out at 
the line of vehicles by the sidewalk when 
a pompous member strolled out and, with- 
out glancing at Gilbert, said to him: 

“A cab, my good man; call me a cab.” 

“You are a cab,” Gilbert answered sol- 
emnly. 

The flustered member looked about sud- 
denlv and did not recognize the writer. but 
he did demand of him on what grounds he 
was insolent enough to call him a cab. 

“You asked me to,” Gilbert responded, 
“and you certainly could not have expected 
me to call you hansom.”—New York Sun. 





MODERNIZING BEETHOVEN 


A Singular English Suggestion as to 
Improving Old Masterpieces 


{From the New York Evening Sun] 


In these days of new “movements” in all 
the arts, it is clear that the business of 
restoring must be considerably extended 
if the old men are not to drop into utter 
oblivion. For this reason we must heartily 
commend the proposal of an English or- 
ganist to secure the services of “some 
properly equipped musician” to rewrite the 
works of Beethoven and decorate them ac- 
cording to the demands of modern taste. 
He is a lover of the old masters and by 
no means a worshipper of the moderns, 
but he thinks men like Dr. Strauss might 
be better employed in amplifying and im- 
proving the masterpieces of others than in 
trying to make masterpieces of their own 
So he writes to the Daily Mail: 


“As a frequenter of orchestral concerts I 
have often deplored the comparatively thin 
tone of an orchestra in a Beethoven sym- 
phony with what is obtained in a modern 
work by, say, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak or 


Strauss, and could not help feeling that, 
were only the same orchestration in evi- 
dence in the Beethoven work, how immeas- 
urably grander it would be than the ultra- 
modern stuff which is placed before audi- 
ences these days in symphonic form.” 

It is a useful hint, but the reform ought 
to be carried further. Why stick at music? 
There are poems, such as Milton’s, which 
are quite out of date in thought and ex- 
pression, and then there are all the old 
muddy pictures antedating our modern dis- 
coveries in drawing and color. Think what 
Matisse and his little band of apes could 
do with the faded masterpieces of old 
fogies like Rembrandt! Think what Pi- 
casso could do in reducing Holbein to a 
scientific system of squares and triangles! 

Two pictures of great singers were re- 
cently sold by auction in Paris for high 
prices. The portrait of Malibran, painted 
by Louis Pedrazzi, fetched more than 
$1,800, and a miniature of Josephine Gras- 
sini in the character of Norma was bought 
for $10,000. It is the work of a painter 
named Quaglia, and was executed to the 
order of the widow of the great Napoleon, 
the ex-Empress Marie Louise. 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE 0. HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration 
animating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S 
Compositions, as well as the unfailing poetic qual- 
ity of her musicianship, have won the admiration 
of many prominent musicians, The three following 
songs combine warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
with much charm of style, 


NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - -_ - $0.60 
Hasalmost the simplicity of a eanong. For mezzo. 


L’ANGE GARDIEN --*- .50 
French and English words. Somewhat after ‘the 


French school. Mezzo or baritone. 


POURQUO! JE T’AIME - - - = = = P 
French and English words. A very melodious 
song for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LONDON HEARS NEW 
PIANISTIC MARVEL 


Sixteen-Year-Old Hungarian Girl 
Reveals Genius—Kitty Cheat- 
ham’s Second Recital 


24.—Susanne von Morvay 
even at this 
She is a 


Lonpon, June 
has created a stir in 
history-making 


Li nde mn, 
time of events. 


Hungarian girl who is but sixteen years old 


and she possesses one of the finest pianistic 
equipments which have come to light in 
recent years. She made her first London 
appearance last Saturday afternoon at 
AZolian Hall, coming all unheralded and 
proving herself an artist of the very first 


rank, 
all lines, and her tone is very_Di 
But the great thing in hem 
style and authority evidenced. 


Her technic is well developed along 





There are a 
virility and a rhythmic pulse seldom found 
in the playing of pianists. The 
Liszt B Minor Sonata 
such as one seldom hears from pianists of 


women 
received a reading 
Beethoven's 
little to be 


much 
I’ Sharp Sonata (op. 


more experience, while 
78) left 
desired. 

Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford gave 
a “grand patriotic concert” the same after- 
noon at Albert Hall. ‘It was a gala oc- 


casion and encores and floral tributes were 


innumerable. Mme. Butt wore a patriotic 
costume and sang in fine style such songs 
as Elgar’s “The King’s Way” and “Bar- 
bara Ellen.” Ben Davies also appeared and 
pleased the audience immensely with the 
“Death of Nelson.” Eileen Castles re- 
vealed a pleasing soprano voice and sound 
method. With more experience she should 
accomplish a good deal in her art. 

Mr. Kubelik and Mr. de Pachmann joined 
in a concert at Albert Hall last Sunday aft 
ernoon. In Beethoven’s Sonata for violin 
and pianoforte (op. 24, No. 5) the two were 
not happy, for their styles do not blend well, 


but in the solo pieces they were heard to 
great advantage. Perhaps the best things 
De Pachmann played were the Black Key 
Study and Valse Brilliante in A Flat of 
Chopin. Mr. Kubelik gave a stirring per 
formance of the Paganini D Major con 


certo. 
Lillian 
pearance in 


tw ~ 
a Wwe hod fea p 


sang at the 


Blauvelt made 
London when she 


concert in aid of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra endowment fund last Saturday 
This famous artist has lately been study- 
ing in Italy and her art shows delightful 


style and great vocal pliability. 


Sir Henry Wood conducted, among other 
works, Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra,’ the same composer’s “Dance of the 
Seven Veils” and Granville Bantock’s new 
“Dante and Beatrice.” 

Max Pauer, the pianist, 
few recital-givers of the 
He introduced to England Max Reger’s 
Variations on a theme by J. S. Bach and 
gave a magnificent performance of it. In 
this new work we note again in Reger the 
same mastery of counterpoint, the same 
long lines and the same manner of Bach. 
Mr. Pauer never let the tremendous diffi- 
culties of the composition disturb him or 
his audience in the least. Another item on 
the program was Beethoven's Sonata, op. 
110. 

Kitty 


was one of the 
coronation week. 


gave the second of her 
charming afternoons at the Little Theater 
carly this week \gain she fascinated a 
large audience by her delightful art. One 
of her critics phrased the general sentiment 
regarding her work happily when he said: 

“Miss Cheaham again led a large audi- 
willing slaves to the dictates of her 
imagination and boundless re- 

expression. What can one 
program that contained so 
and how can one special- 
ize in speaking of little mood-pictures of 
such uniform perfection of feeling and 
craftsmanship? Whether Miss Cheatham 
speaks of dolls, negroes or small girls and 
loys it matters not. For the time being 
one lives through the romances, the trag- 
e lies, the escapades of her subject as vivid- 
ly as does her own fertile fancy. When 
she touches upon children and their ways 
and thoughts, the American reciter vibrates 
a chord in her own heart that sings deeper 
and truer than all else she does, and it is 
not only by smiles and laughter that the 
audience give proof of the close sympathy 
of their attention. Needless to say, Miss 
Cheatham’s reception is always of a most 
enthusiastic nature.” 

This afternoon Mischa Elman 
violin recital at Queen’s Hall. 
I.MERSON \\V HITHORNE, 


Cheatham 


cnce 
vonderful 
cources of 
choose from a 
many good things, 


gives his 


Marianne Flahaut Sings for Brussels 
Society 
\ccording to information received from 


Brussels, Belgium, Marianne Flahaut, con 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


and of the Paris Grand Opera, has been 
winning many laurels in that city by her 
singing before society audiences. She sang 


a group of Massenet and Debussy selections 
and the “Che Faro” from Gluck’s “Orfeo” 
at a reception given by the Countess of 
Merode, and an audience of high distine 

tion applauded with such enthusiasm that 
she had to repeat all her numbers. Many 
representatives of the nobility were in at 

tendance. Society of Brussels had another 
opportunity to hear her when she sang on 
the invitation of the Duc de Boulemont at 
a similar reception at his residence 
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ENGAGED FOR LEADING BERLIN OPERA HOUSE 





young American 
very flattering 

Koenigliches 
who 
Helmwige in 


BERLIN, June 17.—A 
singer, who has received a 
engagement for the Neues 


Hof-Opern-Theater, is Dorothy Letts, 
make 


will her début as 














Dorothy Letts (Ruth Julien), American 
Singer, Who Has Just Received an 
Important Engagement with Berlin’s 
New Opera House 


“Walktre” next Monday, the roth, under 
her old stage name of Ruth Julien. This 
voung singer, of but twenty years, is 








Frantz Proschowsky, Berlin Teacher of 


Miss Letts 
another successful pupil of Frantz Pros 
chowsky, the Berlin voice teacher, with 
whom she has studied for the last two 
Both teacher and singer have rea 
son to feel proud of this engagement, as 
Ruth Julien, as we shall now 


Miss Letts, or 


years, 


have to call her, wads chosen for her pres- 
ent position from among seventeen ap 
plicants. She is the tenth of Mr. Pros- 
chowsky’s pupils to be engaged in Euro- 
pean opera houses this season. 
Hinrich Boetel, known at one 
“the tenor = the high C,” and who has 
frequently been heard in America, has de- 
cided to appear again in opera. This time 
it will not be the Hamburg Stadttheater, 
the scene of his former triumphs, where he 


time as 


will be heard, but the Schiller Theater, ot 
that city, in which at present performances 
of Summer opera are being given 


O. P. J. 
NOT WELL SUPPORTED 


National Sangerfest at Milwaukee Left 
a Deficit 


MiLwaAukEk, July 3.—The local commit 
tee on arrangements for the recent Sanger 
fest has completed its work and finds a 


which will be covered by local 
It was at first reported that 


small deficit, 
subscriptions. 


there would be a deficit of $8,000 to $10,000 
It is true, however, that the State of Wis 


support the festival as ex 
people come for- 
In order to 
was de 
at each 
at other 


consin did not 
pected, nor did Milwaukee 
ward in the expected manner. 
save money at future festivals it 

cided to limit the number of soloists 
concert to one. At Milwaukee and 
been two or 


past festivals there have more 
soloists at each concert. It is felt that 
chorus or mass singing must be given 


and not too much at- 
stimulate 


consideration 


primary 
solos. It 1s to 


tention paid to 


and continue interest in choral work that 
the festivals are held. 
\t the Milwaukee meeting it was re 


iXo societies in the 
Bund, a gain of seventeen. One _ society 
dropped out and eighteen were accepted into 


membership M. N.S 


ported that there were 


Providence Organist Inherits Fortune 


ProvipENcE, June 29.—Lucy M 
who for the last twelve 
organist at the German Lutheran 
here, sailed § Saturday for Dresden 
a fortune which she inherits by her uncle’s 
will. Miss Berthold, who spent most 
of her life in Providence, informed 
recently of her uncle’s death in Germany, 
and of the fact that to her and her mother 
half of the fortune had been bequeathed 
It is understood to be a very large estate 
Miss Berthold was both organist and choir 
director here, and through her efforts, the 
music of the church was developed to a 
high degree of efficiency Gd. F H, 


Jerthold, 
has been 
Church 
to claim 


years 


has 
was 


A New South Wales View of Sousa’s 
Band 


[From the Sydney, N. S. W., Daily Telegraph. ] 


\ll good things in music come to Sydney 
in the time—though there are 
long arid which for people who 
love music are far too freauent—and Sou 
sa’s band has at last put in an appearancs 
and has amply justified the fortissimo wel 
come that was given to it. To a very con 
siderable number of people the word band 
calls up recollections that are anything but 
agreeable, for, like “the grand old name 
of gentleman,” it is a word that is unhap 
pily “soiled with all ignoble use.” But Mr. 
Sousa’s brilliant organization of experts, 
who respond infallibly to the master’s 
lightest mood, and appear to derive inspira 
from the curve of his arm, or the lift 
shoulder, can no more be compared 
band of 
likened to a 


course of 
intervals, 


tion 
of his 
with the 
Hyperion can be 


| 1 
oramary commerce than 


Satvr. 
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FAMOUS COMPOSERS WHO HAVE BEEN CRITICS 





A QUESTION that might well be argued 

one fine day is as to how far pre- 
cisely a musical composer is justified in 
acting as the professional critic of another 
musician’s compositions. Herein, says a 
writer in the London Daily Telegraph, is 
undoubtedly a question that would lend it- 
self well to discussion, despite the fact that 
such giants as Schumann and Berlioz were 
professional critics. For instance, is it 
reasonable to suppose that the composer of 
a music-drama_ which embodies all the 
complicated theories of “Der Ring des 
Nibeiungen” would view fairly and 
squarely, and from the right standpoint, an 
opera on a less recondite subject, such, say, 
s Tiddlewinks? More or less of a case in 
point was furnished not long ago when a 
well-known critic, who is possibly more 
widely known as a composer (in which 
guise he himself had appeared only a short 
time before at an important concert) rent 
in pieces the opera of a young composer 
because it was not what it did not purport 
to be. The critic clearly had not worn 
the composer’s skin or entered into his 
mind, Is it possible, or at least reasonable, 
to suppose that he could? Can he be suf- 
hciently detached? Is it not more than 
likely that the very fact of composition 
tends to make the composer somewhat 
narrow-minded in his views of his brothers 
in art? 

No one, I think, will deny to ene 
the first place among the composer-c,itics 
of the more or less immediate seis cer- 
tainly not the Brahms enthusiasts, an ar- 
ticle of whose musical faith is the historic 
document entitled ‘““Neue Bahnen,” a piece 
of criticism so pungent and pointed that. 
as all the world knows, a newspaper wa: 
ensued upon its publication, and whatever 
the feuds to which it gave rise, the ulti- 
mate result was unquestionably to push far 
forward the cause of the then young and 
more or less elenenta Brahms. Some one 
has said that the foundation for all of 
Schumann’s criticism was kindness, and it 
is not contradictory of this to point to the 
withering, scornful, and bitter critique he 
wrote concerning “Les Huguenots.” If 
as he grew older Schumann lost a little 
of the early poetical style of delivery of 
his criticisms, his general principle yet 
remained constant throughout. 

On the other hand, Berlioz’s criticism 
varied almost, if not quite, as widely «s 
his composition. For him the middle way 
hardly existed at all; there was nothing 
between the highest heaven and the utter- 
most depths. ‘“Fatality—I became a critic,’ 
he wrote at the head of a chapter in 3 
delightful memoirs, and ‘his description of 
his method of work is highly amusing: “lt 
is an effort to me to write prose, and about 
the tenth line or so I get up, walk about 
the room, look out into the street, take up 
a book, and strive by any means to over- 
come the weariness and fatigue which in- 
stantly overpower me. I have to return to 
the charge eight or ten times before I can 
finish an article for the Journal des Débats, 
and it takes me qtite two days to write one.” 
We know that for a ‘long period Berlioz 
could find no beauty in the music of Pales- 
trina and little enough in that of Bach and 
Handel, Chopin and Schumann. On the 
other hand, he was almost the first mu- 
sician in Europe fully to appreciate the 
mighty power of Beethoven, and of Gluck 
and Weber he wrote enthusiastically yet 
with a wondrous insight. 

Tschaikowsky as Moscow Critic 


Wagner, of course, was a critic, though 
not, if memory serves, in the sense in 
which I am using the term in this article. 
So, too, was Tschaikowsky, though, as 
Mrs. Newmarch tells us, his career as a 
musical writer was brief. He undertook 
the work rather from necessity than in- 
clination, and rid himself of his news 
paper obligation at the earliest possible 
moment. In the brief time, however, he 
delivered many judgments which, if they 
do not rank with the critical utterances of 
Schumann and are not expressed with the 
wit, pungency or diablerie of Berlioz, are 
yet well worth the reading, and are sound 
enough. During four years Tschaikowsky 
wrote for Moscow newspapers, in one of 
which he gave forth the dictum which fur- 
nishes some sort of a key to the thought 
that actuated his prose writings, that 
“Every work of art, however much it may 
transcend the artistic level of the day and 
the society in which its author lived and 


moved, must still inevitably bear the stamp 
of its period. Therefore it is not 
surprising that even in the loftiest spheres 
of art the works of human genius should 
grow obsolete.” Possibly this quotation 
supplies a covert reason for Tschaikowsky’s 
lack of enthusiasm for his critical work; 
it is difficult to understand an enthusiasm 
arising from the writing about an art 
which one believes will, nay must, become 
obsolete. 

Bizet, composer of “Carmen,” and Reyer, 
composer of “Sigurd,” were critics also— 
the latter, as a fact, being Berlioz’s suc- 
cessor on the Journal des Débats. Adolphe 
Adam, whose “Postillon de Longjumeau” 
and other operas were at one time musical 
household words, wrote regularly for such 
journals as Constitutionel, Assemblée Na- 
tionale, and Gazette Musicale; as a critic 
it has been said of him that “he succeeded 
in making no enemies”! Offenbach once 
tried his hand at criticism, and his “Notes 
dun Musicien en Voyage,” an account of 
his American trip, may still be read with 
nterest. Humperdinck at one time was 
nusical critic for the Frankfurter Zeitung: 
Sir Charles Stanford dabbled in daily 
criticism when he wrote of the production 
of Verdi’s “Falstaff” at Milan for a Lon- 
don paper; Nicholas Gatty, composer of 
several operas; G. H. Clutsam, a_ volu- 
minous composer; Lionel Monckton, Ar- 
thur Hervey, Landon Ronald—all com 
posers of note—are or have been bona fide 
professional musical critics: while Joseph 
Holbrooke and Rutland Boughton fre- 
quently give forth articles on musical mat- 
ters. To the number may be added the 
names of Balakireff, César Cui, Reginald 
de Koven, Rudolf von Perger of Vienna, 
Charpentier, composer of “Louise,” and, 
finally, Bruneau and Debussy, Saint-Saéns, 
Jonciéres, S. Rousseau, and Widor. 


Bruneau and Debussy 


sruneau, indeed, has served many jour- 
nals in his time, such as Gil Blas, Figaro, 
and Le Matin. On the subject of Beetho- 
ven’s “Fidelio” and the assertion that its 
composer was not “theatrical,” he wrote 
a magnificent diatribe; and while he was a 
frank and fervent admirer of Wagner's 
work, he yet had no patience with the 
young composer who sneered at Gounod. 
Debussy, the critic, is no less fresh and 
original than Debussy of “Pelléas.” “His 
prose writings,” says Arthur Hervey, “have 
a peculiar charm of their own. They are 
especially interesting, inasmuch as they re- 
veal some of the workings of his original 
mind.” He described Bach as “the Graal 
and Wagner as the Klingsor who would 
destroy the Graal and usurp the homage 
given to it.” After hearing “Der Ring” at 
Covent Garden, in 1903, Debussy wrote in 
Gil Blas: “It is difficult for any one who 
has not had the same experience to picture 
to themselves the condition of a man’s 
mind after attending the Tetralogy for 
four consecutive evenings A quadrille of 
leit-motifs dances in one’s brain, in which 
Siegfried’s theme and Wotan’s lance are 
vis-a-vis, while the malediction motif cuts 
some weird figures. It is more than an 
obsession; it is a complete possession. One 
loses one’s identity and becomes trans- 
formed into a walking leit-motif, moving 
in a tetralogical atmosphere’ It seems as 
if for the future our habitual code of civil- 
ity will not prevent us from hailing our 
friends with Valkyrian  exclamations! 
Hoyo-toho! Hei-aha! Hoyohei! How 
gay it all is! Hoyotei! Ah, milord! how 
insufferable these people in helmets and 
wild-beast skins become by the time the 
fourth evening comes round. Remember 
that at each and every appearance they are 
accompanied by their d—— leit-motif. 
There are some who even sing it them- 
selves. It is as if a harmless lunatic were 
to present you with his visiting card while 
he declaimed lyrically what was inscribed 
thereon.” 


Founder of Mozart Society Weds 


Dr. Adelaide Wallerstein, founder and 
president of the Mozart Club of New York, 
was married June 28 to Noble McConnell, 
a wealthy silk importer, the ceremony tak- 
ing place at Scarsdale, N. Y. Seventy-five 
members of the Mozart Club’s chorus sang 
the wedding music. 


Anton Van Rooy, the baritone, has been 
singing at the Munich Court Opera this 
Spring 
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“* Prodigy ” 





LEO ORNSTEIN, PIANIST: A STUDY 


A Sixteen-Year-Old Boy of Prodigious Gifts, 
Powers Sufficient to Lift Him Above the Classification of 


Yet with Mental 








IME was when vast audiences flocked 
to hear the playing of prodigious chil- 
dren, violinists, pianists, and even perform- 
ers on less frequently heard instruments. 
Extraordinary technical equipment 
ciated with extreme youth exerted 
zling effect, and for a time the prodigy 
was the performer of the hour. To-day 
the situation is changed, because it has 
been so often noted that the prodigious 
mind rarely develops into that of a finished 
artist—rarely, indeed, for in looking back 
over a goodly number of years the case 
of Josef Hofmann is the only one cailed 
to mind in which an artist of great achieve 
ment has matured from a youth of pro 
digious promise 
Some few months ago announcement was 
made of the appearance in recital of Leo 
Ornstein, a youth of sixteen. It may be 
conjectured that many who read of it 
thought that here was another prodigy who 
would appear, play, even play well, and then 
fall into that oblivion whither so many 
like him had already gone 
But there were those who had heard of 
the youth’s remarkable gifts and who knew 


asso- 


a daz- 


that he would not fall short of expecta 
tions. So, when on the evening of March 
5 Leo Ornstein stepped on the platform 


“with a skill that was 
almost uncanny’ gave artistic performances 
of the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of 
Bach, the ‘“Appassionata” of Beethoven, 
pieces by Chopin, Schumann, and as a cl 
max the D Minor Concerto of Rubinstein, 
with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra ac- 
companying, enthusiasm ran high, and the 
young man was compelled to add a number 
of extras. And was an opportunity 
what his musical ideas were, namely, 
selection of his With fine 
avoided compositions 
to display his technic, 
} 


and, as a critic put it, 


here 
to see 
in the 
musical sense he 
which served 
and gave those things that showed his ser1 
mind, and proved, in_ short that he 
was a musician in addition to being a 
pianist. 

Such was Ornstein’s success that he was 
soloist for the last concert of 
York Philharmonic Society on 
which occasion he was again 
Rubinstein Concerto. It is 

pianist on his maiden tour, 
young an artist, is given the 
opportunity of playing with this organiza 
tion, and by his performance Leo Ornstein 
proved himself worthy of the honor. 
Of paramount importance is the tact 
that Leo is in no sense a prodigy. He 
is a youth whose powers, mental and spir 
itual, have developed far in excess of his 
years. To play with a force that is com- 
pelling, with an expression that holds 
tensely an audience composed of thousands 
of people, is ample proof of the exist- 
ence of something in the boy more than 
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what is associated with the 
“prodigy.” 


His whole 


commonly 
environment has been con- 
ducive toward bringing out the qualities 
which his playing shows. Born in Kre- 
mentschung, near Odessa,in Southern Rus- 
sia, the boy heard much music in the home. 


Mrs. Tapper took the boy abroad with het 


to learn the opinion of her master, Les- 
chetizky, as to his abilities. the great 
Viennese pedagogue heard him and _ pro- 
nounced him ready for the concert plat- 


form, and so it may be seen that his debut 
was carefully prepared and arranged, that 
he was not lavnched in a hurried manner, 
or in a moment of hieh'v-keyed enthusiasm, 
and it is safe to say that all this care and 
discretion has played an important part in 
his success. 

Seated at the piano, Leo inclines toward 
drooping his head and enters into what 
may be termed a kind of communion with 
Then, with a touch which 
sings, he plays with surpassing 

Such tone is a revelation to the 


his instrument. 
fairly 
beauty. 





LEO ORNSTEIN 


Southern Russia is rich in folksong, as ts 
the entire country, and this, too, must 
have worked an intluence on him. His 
studies were made at the conservatory in 


a teacher of no spe 
just as he was about 
guidance of Mme 


St. Petersburg under 
cial prominence, and 


to come under the 

Essipoff the family migrated to America, 
some five years ago. Here he continued 
his studies with Mrs. Thomas Tapper, of 


him the very best of 
time of his debut. 


New York, who gave 
instruction up to the 


' 


here is something extraordinary in the 
hoy’s appearance Of medium height, slen 
der. of a wiry frame, one notices immedi 


ately his extremely nervous temperament. 
lle speaks in quick, short sentences, and 
with a considerable degree of assertive 
ness. An alert eye which observes even the 
minutest detail, a countenance that is in 
telligent in its every line and feature—all 


outward sign of the possession 


these give 
of extraordinary abilities. 

One often hears of remarkable talent, 
and even of genius, wandering without 
ever being appreciated tut true genius 
will be recognized, and so when Leo Orn- 
stein appeared at Mendelssohn Hall about 
a vear ago. at the commencement exercises 


of a New York music hool, he attracted 
the attention of a man who, up to that 
time. had never been known as a music 


lover. This man became interested in him 
and has done much in bringing the boy 
before the publi In the Summer of IgI0 
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music-lover, and for it one could readily 
pardon technical imperfections. But there 
! Coupled with his wonderful gift 


are none! 
of touch is a technic that is impeccable, 


that serves every exigency, that never fails 
him. To hear him play a Liszt Rhapsody 
is a treat such as one rarely enjoys; open 
ing with the slow and somber Lassu he 
increases, both in tempo and in dynamics, 
and then he builds his climax with a cres 
cendo that rises from note to note and 


measure to measure until one is fairly up 
lifted with the thrill of it; then, fairly 
hurling Pelion on Ossa, he strikes a climax 
like the outburst of ecstatic joy in the 


close of the “Liebestod” from “Tristan.” 
With these divine gifts Leo Ornstein 

must win universal recognition. He plays 

with his whole soul, with everything that 


workine toward the outgiving of 
result that he can imagine, 
mental perception is behind it 
everything that he under- 


is in him, 
the greatest 
and his fine 
all, regulating 
takes. 
Hearing time 


the boy play for the first 


one wonders whether with this great tal 
ent are linked creative powers. And one 
is not surprised when one learns that he 


has already to his credit a quintet for 


piano and strings, some twenty songs, all 
to poems of Robe Burns, and a number 
of piano pieces in different styles. The 
quintet has come before the notice of Dr 
Horatio Parker, who has expressed him 
self most favorably about it. This means 
1 great deal, for Dr. Parker is a very 
severe judge In the songs one finds melo 
dies of great originality, accompaniments 
that have remarkably ingenious line, sucl 
is ne older men never write, and an in 
tense sense of dramatic exnression 

same may be said for the piano pieces, in 


with big, original, 
melodic material 

harmony. 
boy's heart 


which one is confronted 
musical thought, much 
ind an unusually fine 

Literature joins music 


sense of 
in the 


He is an indefatigable reader, and has, in 
fact. read much more than many men twice 
his vears. Shakespeare fascinates him, and 
, es to read the plays through every 
vear—an achievement, to be sure. In Burns 


he revels, getting material for his songs, the 
to must 
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the spontaneity of the Scotch poet and the 
charm of his language make him very 
dear to the young artist. 

On the other hand, Leo finds deep, philo 
sophical thought most wonderfully set forth 


in Browning, and speaks of him with per 


fect understanding. The dramas of Hen- 
rik Ibsen furnish him with food for medi- 
tation, and the problems which the great 


Norseman has dealt with so consummately 
are of vital interest to him. 
In such a youth one cannot question but 


that the divine spark is fired. Application 
of such talents, productive and. creative, 
can work wonders; in fact, there is noth- 


ing that cannot be accomplished with them, 
provided that steadfastness and eagerness 
for work are assured Urnstein has 
these qualifications. A. W. K. 


1,000 VOICES IN CONCERT 


Leo 


San Francisco Hears Remarkable Chorus 
at Sunday School Convention 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 20,—A 

a choir of 1,000 voices, with an orchestra 

numbering 100 men, was given Monday 

evening, June 19, in the Coliseum: the 


concert by 


Occasion being the gathering of the Inter 
national Sunday School Convention. The 
chorus, under the direction of Robert Hus- 
band, who has been ably assisted in the 
work of training it by J. J. Morris, of Palo 
\lto, sang “The Radiant Morn.” Wood 
ward; “Be Not Afraid” and “How Lovely 
\re the Messengers,” Mendelssohn: “Great 
and Marvelous,” Gaul; Mozart's “Gloria” : 


“By Babylon’s Wave,’ Gounod, 
“Hallelujah,” Handel. The 
der the direction of Wallace 


and the 
orchestra, un- 


A. Sabin, gave, 
among others, two numbers of special in 
terest, the “March of the Kings” and “Veni 
Creator,” from the sacred music drama. 


“St. Patrick 
Louise 
“T Will 
Morrill, 


“Fantasia 


Tara,” by Mr. Sabin 
srehany, soprano, sang 
Extol Thee, O Lord”: 
violinist, of Stockton, 
Appassionata,” by Vieuxtemps, 
and St. Luke’s Episcopal Church male 
quartet, composed of Charles F. Bulotti, 
tenor; Carl E. Anderson, baritone: Clar 


Costa's 
Blanche 
played the 


ence Oliver, first bass, and Wilfred Glenn. 
second bass, sang “O Lord God of My Sal 
vation, by lord, and “Remember, Now, 


Thy Creator,” by Bartlett. W. Fletcher 
Husband played the piano accompaniments 
and Mabel Jones and Lilla G. Forderer 
presided at the organ. 

This is the first time in the history of 
music in San Francisco that such an agere 
gation of singers has been brought together, 
aa the concert proved such a success that 
Mr. Husband hopes to take a nucleus from 
this chorus for his World's Fair chorus in 
1915, when the various choral societies of 
America will be here to compete for prizes. 

leachers who have given recent pupils’ 
recitals are Mary O’Rourke, Percy A. R. 


Dow, who introduced Jeanette Condy, so 
prano, and Edith Fern Snow, contralto; 
Mrs. M. E. Blanchard, piano teacher; Frank 


Hazel 
Montague, of 


Wickman, who presented 
pianist, and Edna 


Lapham, 
Oakland, 
a 


Unknown Dvérak Symphony to Be In- 
troduced by Stransky 


When Josef Stransky takes up the lead 
ership of the New York Philharmonic So 
clety next season he will produce for the 
first time in America a new symphony by 
\nton Dvorak—a posthumous work. A 
close friendship is said to have existed for 
several years between Dvorak and the Bo- 
hemian conductor, in whose career he took 
a special interest, and when several manu 
script were discovered the executors of the 
Dvorak estate turned them over to Stran 
sky for editing [hese compositions, now 
on the point of publication in Germany, in 
clude two symphonies, two overtures (“Dra 
matic” and “Tragic”’), an orchestral rhap- 
well as a quartet in A Major, for 
strings, and a quintet 


sody, as 


Opera Singer Here to Wed 


Maria Tiziano, the grand opera 
who was formerly Mrs. Albert G 
New York, and Dr. Franz Wrede, 
chemist of Berlin, arrived in New 
from abroad last week to wed her Mrs. 
litus and her husband, Mr. Titus, sang 
together ten years ago in the choir of 


singer, 
Titus of 
a noted 


York 


Trinity Church, Worcester, Mass., and there 
they fell in love. She was then twenty- 
three years old. She had an ambition for 
grand opera and went to Italy to study 
Mr. Titus got a divorce on the ground of 
lesertion. As there were technical ob 
tacles in the wa f their marriage in 


y ) Lilt at 
| ] } - ry " 
f Wrede and the singer came 
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ENGLAND’S FINE 


CHORAL SINGING 








RITING from London of music in 
England, H. T. Parker, critic of the 
Boston 7ranscript, says that an American 
metropolitan city would not endure opera 
as it is given at Covent Garden, but he 
envies England its choruses. He continues: 
“In these English choirs the four parts 
—sometimes there were five or six in 
Bach’s Mass—were finely balanced and 
adroitly differentiated. Usually in similar 
choruses in the United States, the sopranos 
are stronger than the altos, and the wom- 
en's voices together tend to overcloud and 
even overpower those of the men. Again, 
in Page ape choirs tenors too often exist 
not by the evidence of the ear, but of the 
eye scanning the printed list of them on 
the program In these British choirs the 
tenors counted for no less and no more 
than did the other three parts. In each 
choir, moreover, the quality of the men’s 
voices rather excelled in fineness of texture 
and in sensuous beauty and euphony of 
tone those of the women. Together they 
produced a tonal mass of magnificent so- 
nority and richness, of a mingled depth and 
brilliancy and might, of elastic energy, of 
tireless power, that can swell the Sanctus 
of Bach’s Mass, for example, until it seems 
to surge over the audience; that can make 
the ejaculations of the Passion music cut 
and startle; that can uppile Elgar’s huge 
climaxes. Compared with the singing of 
\merican choirs, it is the singing of choral 
supermen and superwomen. 
“And these English choirs attain this 


comes their driving power seems inex- 
haustible. Whether he had Elgar’s music 
or Bach’s in hand, Sir Henry Wood was 
always changing the pace, the rhythm of 
their movements, and his choirs, however 
intricate their parts, were as plastic as he. 
They caught with ease every one of his 
manifold emphases and contrasts. They 
shaded as he bade them shade. The tonal 
coloring of American choirs is elementary 
beside theirs. Large and sonorous as was 
their tone, free and energetic as was their 
singing, the lights and shadows, the broad 
strokes and the fine implications that make 
choral music significant outside its kindling 
mass were all at their command. Neither 
the subtleties of Elgar nor the intricacies 
of Reger could baffle them. 

“There is no need to labor the moral. 
Imagine the performance of any classic 
oratorio prepared in America with the 
thought, the imagination, the rejection o1 
mere convention, the vitalizing pains that 
Sir Henry Wood brought to Bach’s Mass. 
Imagine a conductor conducting the per- 
formance with all his powers as did he 
as Mr. Mollenhauer and Mr. Mees and 
Mr. Toscanini (in Verdi’s “Requiem”) do 
on rare occasions in America. Imagine a 
choir as numerically and vocally strong and 
balanced as these choruses of Norwich and 
Sheffield and Leeds. Imagine such a choir 
singing as they sang in “The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ the Mass and the Passion mu- 
sic. Words cold and thin on the printed 
page convey but poor impression of ‘it! 





accept. His friends are predicting a striking 
success, 

The tenor will continue his concert sing- 
ing next season under the management of 
Loudon Charlton and will, as usual, fill a 
long series of recital and orchestral engage- 
ments 


MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
Members at “Vacation Dinner” 
Reports of Rapid Growth 


Hear 


Nearly 150 members of the Musicians’ 
Club of New York met at a “vacation din- 
ner” at the Café Parisien, June 26, to cele- 
brate the success that has attended the en- 
terprise. The club now has almost reached 
the five hundred mark, and it is certain 
that before the end of the year there 
will be a full thousand members, with a 
permanent income for the club of $10,000 
a year. 

After the dinner a business meeting was 
held in another room, and a more enthusi 
astic gathering of musicians has seldom 
met in this city. Tali Esen Morgan, the 
temporary president, gave a brief history 
of the club and speeches were made by 
Louis R. Dressler, Homer N. Bartlett, Ed- 
mund Jaques, Chester Beebe, tvicholas De- 
Vore, Rafael Navarro, Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, Hans Kronold and many others. 
It was decided by unanimous vote that 
when the five hundred mark has been 
reached the charter membership list should 
be closed, and that all joining thereafter 
and until October 1 should pay an entrance 
fee of $5 beside the $10 annual dues, and 
after October 1 and to January I an en- 
trance fee of $10. After that date the 


There will be a reception room, a large 
special hall, smoking room, writing room, 
soundproof rooms to hear artists, a busi- 
ness office, a telephone exchange, a post- 
office and a grill room, or restaurant. 

Mr. Morgan again. took occasion to say 
that he was willing to remain the presi- 
dent of the club only until the formal or- 
ganization took place. He had consented 
to do this work for the reason that he 
believed the musicians of New York needed 
just such a club. It is understood that the 
presidency will be tendered to David Bisp- 
ham. 





Mme. Cavalazzi’s Dancing Class Has a 
Commencement 


The Metropolitan Opera dancing class, 
which Mme. Cavalazzi teaches, had its clos- 
ing exercises on Ihursday afternoon of 
last week at Mme. Cavalazzi’s studio. The 
entertainment was a pantomime by the 
pupils. There were three acts, and the 
scene was the Grand Opera House in Paris 
(he characters were taken by Agnes Roy, 
Margery Bentley, Florence Glover, Jessie 
York, Lillian Ogden and Eva Swain. Mme. 
Cavalazzi has been conducting the schoo! 
for but two years, yet her pupils have ac- 
quired a remarkable proficiency. The de- 
gree of progress is shown in the fact that, 
of the dancers who appeared at last week's 
exercises, fifteen have been engaged for the 
ballet of the Metropolitan Opera and seven 
will travel in support of the Russian dan- 
cers, Pavlowa and Mordkin. The primary 
object of the school is to enable poor girls 
of ability to get sufficient training free to 
enable them to become professionals. 


Engelbert Humperdinck has been ap- 
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Bach, they spin the melodic thread, weave Hamlin Preparing for Operatic Début 2 I 
the harmonic background, hold inner and ; é' ( 
outer voices in just relation with a clear- George Hamlin, the tenor, is putting in M 

much of his time as his Summer home near 


ness that is mirror-like. And always the 
music moves in their singing. It is never 
monotonous, never still, and when a climax 


Chicago preparing for his operatic appear- 
ances in the Fall. For many years Mr. 
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Frankel, 
of Work in Vienna 
tion Like That Abroad 


SAYS EUROPE IS PLACE FOR STUDY 


We’ve No Atmosphere in This Country, 
Who Has Just Returned from Several 
-No Material Here for Musical Inspira- 


Abraham 
Years 


Declares 











YOUNG American musician who is 
likely to be heard of frequently in the 
future is Abraham Frankel, who has just 
returned to this country after several years 
spent in study in Vienna. Mr. Frankel has 
been busy studying, conducting, working at 
composition and violin and he has already 
been offered an important post as symphonic 
conductor in Riga. His teacher in composi- 
tion was Forstel and in violin Ondricek. 
Though he purposes to make a specialty of 


conducting, Mr. Frankel has already done 
some things in the line of creative work 
that have won him the respect of connois- 
seurs who have examined them. 

After working in the music schools of 
this country and Europe Mr. Frankel has 


come to the conclusion that from the stand-.- 


point of thoroughness and interest taken in 
the progress of a pupil, foreign musical in- 
structors are superior to those at home. 
“We have no teachers in this country like 
Leschetizky or Sevcik or my own violin 
professor, Ondricek,” he says. “The pupils 
produced in this country are by no means 
comparable to those over there. In fact, 


\merican students, who are extremely 
proud of their doings after finishing their 
courses here, find themselves in a very dif- 


ferent state of mind when they reach the 
other side. The quality of the achievements 
of some of the very youngest children there 
is actually such as to make the Americans 
feel ashamed of themselves. Besides, the 
length of the music season as compared with 
ours and the prevalence of genuine musical 
atmosphere make Germany and Austria 
most desirable places for the students ot 
music. We have not yet been able to ac 
quire this atmosphere, though we may do 
so in time. 

“Tf I could afford it I should like nothing 
better than to build a music hall and de- 
vote it to the performance of works of 
(American composers who cannot succeed in 


getting hearines for their works. As long 
as a composer's work is not mere trash | 
believe that it should be given a hearing. 
There are many talented composers of the 
lighter genre of music who are completely 
neglected and who deserve to be helped. 


Even ifa piece of music is not of the fore- 
most rank it has a rieht to production, for 


the composer mav develop into a genius 
later on. 
“We have not material for musical in 


spiration in America such as is to be found 
abroad. ‘There, if you want inspiration, 
vou have but to go and see the peasants in 
their quaint and picturesque costumes and 
hear them sing their folksongs. That is 
what we lack. Our money-making people 
and our fifty-story skyscrapers do not offer 
the material out of which to construct sym 
phonies and operas. If we go to the coun- 


nkel is bound to no particular school. 
lle vows allegiance to all music that is 
good, not matter what may be is character. 
lle is an admirer of Strauss, but not one 
of his fanatical devotees. He confesses 














Abraham Frankel, Violinist, Conductor 
and Composer 
also to a liking for much in the modern 


l'rench school and he is an ardent Brahms- 
ite. He acknowledges a preference for sym- 
phonic over operatic work and hopes event 
ually to be able to build up his career in 
this country. 


Lena Rasband Sings Successfully at 
Paris Musicale 
PAR IS, July I. Lena Rusband., soprano, 


a pupil of the baritone, Arthur Philips, ap- 
peared with much success in a recital at 





try we see the farmers, it is true. But a Mr. Philips’s studio on June 17. Miss 
farmer is a very different thing from an  Rasband, who is an American, possesses 
European peasant. In ten years he is no a voice of great charm and excellent school 
longer a farmer but a city merchant.” ing. In an air from Massenet’s “Manon,” 

As regards his own musical tastes Mr a duo from “Pagliacci” and some English 
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songs by MacDowell, Rogers, Harris and 
Emmell, she showed herself a singer of 
great promise. She is likely to be on the 
oneratic stage before another year. Mr. 
Philips sang several numbers by Puccini, 
Kauré and Massenet with much success. 
lle expects to visit America for six weeks 
beginning July 0. 


MR. CHARLTON QUITS 
ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


With Mr. Montagnon He Resigns 
from Management, but Retains 
Musical Bureau 


St. Louis, June 29.—Changes of consid 
erable interest have occurred in the St 
Louis field within the last few days, effect 
ive on July t. David Montagnon, for the 
past two seasons resident manager of the 
St. Louis Symphony in association with 


New 


resigned 


ey irk 


from the 


having, 
Sym 


Charlton of 
Charlton, 


Loudon 
Mr. 


management, 


with 


phony remains in Louis to 
an independent business of con 
cert management. Mr. Montagnon has been 
associated with the interests of Mr. Charl- 


ton tor the past eleven years and his opera 


carry on 


tions will be directed exclusively to the en- 
vagements and InNanagement of artists in 
the Central West from Canada to the Gulf. 
lle will represent many of the world 
famous stars. \ssisting Mr. Montagnon 
will be Miss Webner, who has been with 
the Symphony for several years Mr. 
Charlton has been in the city for several 
days completing arrangements for his 
change of office lle will leave for New 
York to-morrow. 

The Symphony Society has secured the 
services of Oscar Condon, who for some 
time has been associated with the office of 
\lr. Montagnon as manager. Mr. Condon 
is well known locally and no doubt will 
serve the management of the orchestra in 
a very capable manner. The offices of both 
Mr. Montagnon and Mr. Condon will re 
main, as heretofore, at No. 13120 Olive 
street. rm. Ww. G 


“POP”? CONCERTS BEGUN 


Elliott Schenck Presents Engaging Pro- 
gram on New Theater Roof 


\Miusic-loving New Yorkers’ who find 
themselves unable to leave the city during 
the hot days will find an agreeable pastime 
in the series of “pop” concerts given on 
the roof of the New Theater under the 
direction of the well-known conductor, EI 


hott Schenck. Lhe irst of these took 
place last Monday evening before a very 
large audience which énjoyed simultane 
ously the music and such coolness as the 
roof afforded. 

Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano, was the 
soloist, and she distinguished herself by 
singing the “Polacca’” from “Mignon” and 
several English songs with much charm and 
delicacy of execution. She was asked for 


several encores. Mr. Schenck and his large 
orchestra played Wagner's “Kaisermarch,” 
Victor Herbert's “American Fantasy,’ 
Schenck’s “Arrow Maker” overture—an in 
genious and interesting piece of writing 
(schaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” Moszkow 
“Serenade,” Saint-Saens’s “Deluge 
the violin solo being admirably 
Maximilian Pilzer, and Suppe’s 
walry” overture Most of this 
ved in very commendabl 
audience showed as much 
enthusiasm as ompatible with physical 
omfort in ather. Mr. Schenck has 
every reason to look for a successful sea 
son 


ski's 
prelude 
done by 
“Light C 
music was pla 
fashion, and the 
Was ( 


sucn we 


been applauding 
American so 


Frankfort-on-Main has 
Marcia van LDresser, the 
prano. 
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FOREIGN DIRECTORS 
IN MONTREAL OPERA 


New York, London and Boston 
Now Represented on Board of 
Canadian Company 


\MIONTREAL, CAN., July 3.—The circular of 
the Montreal Opera for its second season 
shows several additions to list of officers. 
Col. Ff. S. Meighen is still president and 
Sir H. Montagu Allan, J. L. Perron and 
Col. W. A. Grant vice-presidents; but a 
group of honorary directors has been added 
which implies much in the way of outside 
sympathy and co-operation for the Mon 
treal movement [hese honorary directors 
are: Bryce J, Allat Boston; Henry Hig 
gins, chairman of the Grand Opera Syn 
dicate of Covent Garden: Clarence Hl. 
\Mlackay of New York and Jean de Reszke 
ot Paris. 

lhe acll ve directors his Vear art lon 
J. L. Decarie, a member of the Provincial 


Government; Rodolphe lorget, member ot 


the Dominion Ilouse of Commons: EF. 
labre-Surveyer and C., R. Hosmer, all of 
\lontreal, 

lhe Montreal season, which opens Mon 
day, November 6, is to consist of twelve 


rmances and one 
Wednesday evening 
and for special 
“guest” artists which 
the ordinary sub 
tour will 
Quebec, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg will be visited. The price of or 
chestra stalls has been raised to $:.50 
Beatrice La Palme, the Canadian opera 
singer, who has been appearing with vreat 
Paris and London, sails for a 


weeks of five Opera 
orchestra concert 
left for 
performances 
will not be 
scription \ 

during which Toronto, 
} 


per tle 

J 
each, 
rehearsals 
with 
covered by 
four weeks’ 


being 


follow 


suceess 1n 


holiday in Canada this week. She will make 
a concert tour in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa 
and Toronto in the early Autumn 

I’. W. Wodell of Boston returns to that 
city this week after his trip to Edmonton 
to adjudicate in the Alberta Musical Festi 
val and after conducting Summer classes 
here for a month. I. 


MME. ALDA’S SUCCESS ABROAD 


Manager Charlton Hears of Her 
Triumph in Rome 
\ letter from Mme. Frances Alda to 


Loudon Charlton tells of the delightful time 


the prima donna has been having in Italy, 
where she has been enjoving a holiday 
after filling a series of highly important 
operatic engagements In Rome Mme. 
\lda sang the leading soprano role in Ja 
staff with Scotti and Toscanini, and the 
Italian papers praised her work in highest 
terms. One critic in particular referred 
to Mme. Alda as “the most charming in 
face as well as the most glorious in voice 


that has appeared at the Theater Costanzi 





in many day.’ 

Mme. Alda is now going to Paris to re- 
main for several weeks She will return 
to America early in the Fall and will de 
ote as much of the season to concertizing 

her operatic engagements will permit 
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OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS HEAR 
TWO DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


Sergei Klibansky and Harold Henry Make Deep Impression at Con- 
vention Held in Dayton—Charles E. Davis of Columbus 
Elected President of Association. 


, June 30.—The twenty-ninth section by Raymond Hugh Burke of Ox- 


D AYION, O 
annual convention of the Ohio State 


ford. 
Music leachers’ Association was held here Wednesday evening a concert was given 
this week and attracted a large number of by Sergei Klibansky, baritone, of New 
the more prominent men and women of the York; Harold Henry, pianist, of Chicago, 
profession from every part of the State. and Henry A. Ditzel, of Dayton, as accom- 
Arthur Leroy Tebbs, the president, with panist. Ihe wonderfully beautiful voice of 


\libansky and his artistic singing, as well as 
the brilliant piano work of Mr. Henry, 
proved quite a revelation to the very large 
audience which, while expecting much, was 
not prepared to hear what was in store for 
them, as both of these artists were new to 
this part of the State. They were tendered 
an ovation such as is seldom accorded vis- 


Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, vice-pres- 
ident, and Kyle Dunkel of Dean, as secre- 
tary, had planned a most artistic and at- 
tractive program of concerts, recitals, lec- 
tures and round table discussions. 

The convention opened Tuesday after- 
noon in the Steele High School auditorium 
with a reception and registration, and this 


was followed in the evening by a concert. iting musicians here and the enthusiastic 
[his included a group of songs by Mrs tribute was well deserved. 

Jessie Landis Funkhouser, contralto, of Mr. Klibansky possesses a voice of lovely, 
Wayton, violin numbers by Edward Ideler, velvety texture and rich ‘cello quality and 


he sings as one inspired. Mr. Henry’s tech- 


a talented violinist of Cincinnati, who sub- 
is wonderfully brilliant and his inter- 


stituted at the last moment for Emil _ nic 
Sturner, of Toledo; a group of songs by pretation is scholarly and musicianly, They 
John A. Hoffman, tenor, of Cincinnati, and were both obliged to respond to a half 
the presentation of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s dozen encores before the delighted audience 
Piano Quintet, op. 20, by the Holstein would let them quit singing, and it was 11 
String Quartet of this city, assisted by Mrs. o'clock before the recital came to a close. 


Kelley, wife of the composer, at the piano. Mr. Ditzel proved an ideal accompanist to 

Mrs. Ethel Martin Funkhouser acted as Mr. Klibansky and his artistic work added 
accompanist for the soloists. The concert .o the charm of the vocal numbers. An 
was a brilliant affair and the artists were informal reception was given the visiting 


artists on the stage after the concert. 
Thursday’s program began with an organ 
recital at Christ Episcopal Church in West 
First street by Charles E. Clemens, the 
well-known organist of Cleveland. The 
program was very attractive and a large 
and well pleased audience enjoyed every 


received. Following the 
performance of the quintet the composer 
was called for and Mrs. Kelley was given 
quite an ovation along with the performers. 

Wednesday morning a preliminary re- 
cital was given by Georgianna Dieffenbach 
of this city, a talented pianist, who played 


enthusiastically 


the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B Flat number. 

Minor, assisted by Henry A. Ditzel, who This was followed by an informal talk 
played the orchestral parts on the second on Gregorian Chant by J. Alfred Schehl, of 
piano. The youthful pianist aroused much Cincinnati, with illustrations, and _ this 
enthusiasm. The recital was followed by proved especially interesting to the teachers 


interested in church choirs and church 
music, 

Mr. Clemens led in a discussion of topics 
of interest to organists relative to effective 


leadership of the organist in divine wor- 


a lecture on the problems of modern ab- 
stract music by Edgar Stillman Kelley and 
a paper on music in the ge: schools, pre- 
pared and read by Karl W. Gehrkens, who 
is in charge of the training department of 


public school music at the Oberlin Con- _ ship, the encouragement of short organ re- 
servatory of Music. Both were very in-_ citals at services, the relationship between 
teresting. organist, choir, minister and music com- 
Wednesday afternoon a preliminary song mittee, etc. 
recital was given by S. R. Gaines, tenor and Thursday afternoon, following a brief 
composer of Columbus, who sang two _ business session, there was a most interest- 
groups of songs, including several of his ing lecture on “National Traits in Music” 
own composition, and was heartily ap- by Rossetter G. Cole, of Chicago, the well 
plauded. This was followed by a number known composer and musician. This lec- 
of round table discussions. ture was illustrated by Mrs. Cole at the 
The piano section was led by Theodore _ piano. 
Bohlman of Cincinnati; vocal section by The election of officers resulted in Charles 
Mr. Gaines of Columbus; violin section by E. Davis of Columbus bein made president 
Charles Kalman Holstein, of Dayton; the- and the following as vice-presidents to form 
oretical section by Edgar Stillman Kelley an executive board: 
of Oxford, and the public school music Raymond Hughes Burke, Oxford; L. B. 
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Cleland, Lebanon; J. 
Jones, Cleveland; J. Alfred Schehl, 
and Kk. W. Gehrkens, of Oberlin. 
will be held in Colum- 


Dana, Warren; D. H. 
Pow ell 
Cincinnati, 
The next meeting 
bus in June, 1912. 
While the convention was not as largely 
attended as had been expected it brought 
together some of the most notable men and 
women in the profession and every one de- 
clared the program of concerts and lectures 


to be the finest °» most attractive ever 
arranged for any convention. Arthur Le- 
roy Tebbs, the retiring president, was high- 


iv pleased at the instructive and highly art- 
istic worth of the convention. 

Never before in the history of Dayton 
has there been so many pupils’ recitals as 
during the month of June, and those sched- 
uled for the next two weeks. This is a 
very good sign that the study of music is 
growing very rapidly and is taking its 
rightful place in the general educational 
scheme provided for the youth of the coun- 
try. SCHERZO, 

| Eprtor’s Note—A number of interesting 
photographs made for MusicAL AMERICA at 
this convention will appear in the July 15th 
“issue. | 


MONTREAL ORCHESTRA DYING 


Unlikely That Symphony Society Will 
Be Revived Next Season 
rom present indica- 
improbable that the 
Orchestra will con- 
tinue in existence during the coming sea- 
son. The untoward events of the last sea- 
son—the attempt to supersede Mr. Goulet 
as conductor, the indiscipline of the or- 
chestra under Dr. Perrin and the eventful 
return of Mr. Goulet—together with the 
disastrous comparison with the work of the 
Montreal Opera Orchestra, have left a 
great amount of dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the subscribers. The subscription list 
was made up last season before the 
Montreal Opera was started, but this year 
most of the orchestra subscribers have al- 
ready been canvassed for the opera and 
have decided to support it. It is possible 
thuit Mr. Goulet’s organization will continue 
to exist in a smaller form and will try the 
experiment of giving popular concerts with- 
out a subscription, relying on the door sales 
tor its support. Six or eight of the best 
men in the old Symphony Orchestra have 
been engaged this year for the Opera Or- 


MONTREAL, July 3-- 
tions it appears very 
Montreal Symphony 


chestra, and it is understood that these 
have agreed not to play with a rival or- 
ganization. K. 





Last of Season’s Concerts for Annie 
Louise David 


Annie Louise David, harpist, 
closing concert of her season 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the occasion of 
the dedication of a new building for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. At 
the close of the regular program Mrs. Da- 
vid was persuaded to add several numbers, 
and although about half of the audience 
had arisen to depart the seats were prompt- 
ly refilled and continued so during nearly 
an hour of additional playing. 


gave the 
recently at 





The blind Trieste composer, Antonio 
Smareglia, has been granted a life pension 
of $480 a year. 


PUPILS IN MUSIC FESTIVAL 


and Mrs. Edmund Severn Close 
Season in Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 2.—Mr. 
Mrs. Edmund Severn have closed their 
teaching season in Springfield, Mass., and 
on the nights of June 21, 22 and 23 held 
their annual pupils’ music festival. Great 
crowds attended the concerts and voted 
them better than ever. There were many 
novelties on the program, and the pupils, 


Mr. 


and 


from beginners to the most advanced, did 
great credit to themselves and_ their 
teachers. 


Severn will teach here un- 
til July 20, when they go to join their 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ranger, at 
Noank, Conn., returning in September to 
resume their classes here and in Springfield. 

Dwight R. Jackson, tenor pupil of Mrs. 
Severn, has been engaged to sing in the 


Mr. and. Mrs. 


Church of the Holy Apostles, beginning 
to-day. Sam Martin, another tenor pupil, 
sang the solos in a cantata by Shelley, 1 in 


Roselle, N. J., June 25, and made a fine im- 
pression. Mr. Martin and Charlotte O’Girr 
will accompany Mrs. Severn to Noank and 


will have daily lessons while there. 





Emma Walton Hodkinson Directs Final 
Musical Service in Grantwood 


A deliehtful musical service took place 
on Sunday, June 25, in the Grantwood 
Congregational Church, N. J., of which 
Emma Walton Hodkinson is musical di- 
rector. The choir was assisted by Dr. A. 
L. Hood, tenor, of New York. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Choir; “With Verdure Clad’’ 
(Haydn), Miss Hodkinson; 
Miss Hodkinson and 
’ from “Atilla” (Ver 


Hood and N. S. Fo: 
Place and 


“Venite’ > (Buck), 
from ‘‘Creation”’ 
‘Love Divine” (Stainer), 
Dr. Hood; trio, ‘‘Pra.se Ye’ 
di), Miss Hodkinson, Dr. 
“Music, Its 


inger; address, agit 
in Religious Service,” by the pastor, G. H. Elk 
ins; “How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me, O Lord 
(Pflueger), Choir; “Comfort Ye, Every Valley,’ 
from “Messiah’’ (Handel), Dr. A. L. Wood. Mrs 
Kenworthy at the organ, Mrs. G. Herbert Elkins 
at the piano. 


Miss Hodkinson has most excellent sup 
port in Mrs. Elkins, whose accompanying 
was praiseworthy. This program ended the 
musical services of the church for the Sum 
Having an excellent chorus in train 


mer. 
ing, Miss Hodkinson will give the “Mes 
siah” at Christmas time. 


Miss Hodkinson is just completing a suc 
cessful teaching season with a series ot 
pupils’ recitals given by the advanced pu 
pils at her studio, No. 1947 Broadway, New 
York. An interesting and creditable re 
cital was that given by Selma Austern, as 
sisted by Martha Osterman, an advanced 
pupil of Joseffy. 


Holland is to have a National Opera 


House in Amsterdam. 
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London’s Verdict on 


Riccardo Martin’s 


Performance of 


‘Dick Johnson”’ 


in Puccini’s New Opera 


“The Girl of the Golden West’ 


and as 


Riccardo Martin, who appeared for the first time as Dick Johnson, 
scored an emphatic success. The music suits him admirably, and 
there is a note of tenderness in his voice which gave a new beauty 
to many passages. He looked the part well, too, and acted with an 
appropriate touch of swagger.—7he Globe, June 6, 1911. 

Riccardo Martin, an American artist, made a convincing figure of 
the road-robber.—Daily Chronicle, June 6. 


At Covent Garden “La Fanciulla del West’ was repeated, with 
an important change of cast, Riccardo Martin taking the place of 
Signor Lassi as Johnson...He sang and acted with great vigor. 
Staccato, in the Morning Le ader, June 6. 


There is certainly less of the operatic hero of romance and more 
of the picturesque outcast, whom Bret Harte endowed with a quite 
extraordinary capacity for self-sacrifice, about Riccardo Martin’s 
Dick Johnson than was to be noted in Signor Bassi’s study of the 
rascally road agent, whose only saving grace was that he loved both 
wisely and well. But that perhaps was only to be expected, seeing 
that Mr. Martin hails from the land where such undesirables come 

or are supposed to come—from. Whether “Fanciulla del West” 
will in the long run prove as popular as other of Puccini’s operas it 
is impossible to say, but for the time being it seems to be in high 
favor, for there was another very full house at Covent Garden last 
night when the work was given for the third time this season. Mr. 
Martin sang very finely, and his colorful, sympathetic voice and 
brave and manly bearing went a long w: ay to make us forgive the 
songs, or rather the lack of them—Puccini has given us so many in 
the past that we are inclined to resent their absence in this instance 

for the sake of the singer. Dramatically, his performance was 
as strong as it was clever and resourceful. The duet at the end of 
the second act met with a tumultuous reception, and his aria—in 
the third—was vocally the best thing of the evening—and that is 
saying much, seeing that Mlle. Destinn was in splendid form gen- 
erally. The opera went very well from start to finish, and its chief 
protagonists added to the fame they have already achieved.—St. 
James Gazette, June 6. 


Signor Bassi, who created the park of Dick Johnson, gentleman 
in the romantic sense—and thief, at Covent Garden, having gone to 
Italy for the first production of “The Girl of the Golden West” in 
Rome, his place was taken last night by Mr. Riccardo Martin, when 
the opera was given for the third time. Mr. Martin endowed the 
part of the road agent who was reclaimed by the love of the good 
angel Minnie with all those ingratiating vices that American authors 
have taught us to admire. He was a little unsteady at the begin- 
ning—the business of the part is very difficult and trying—but his 
ringing, sympathetic voice, natural bearing, and obvious knowledge 
of his subject quickly established him in high favor with the audi- 
which was a very brilliant one. It was a strong, picturesque, 
The Standard, |une 6. 


ence, 
and effective performance. 


Riccardo Martin made his first appearance this season at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, last night in a part in which he had not 
been heard before, namely, that of Rhadames in Verdi’s “Aida.” 
There are many features in the music to which his robust style is 
well suited, and since his powers comprise considerable lyrical gifts 
he was able to give a reading that satisfied in every respect. Fre- 
quently it was more than satisfactory and attained a level which in- 
dicated that with the coming of increased experience Mr. Martin 
may be looked to for much excellent and individual work as an 
operatic singer. In the scene of his projected escape with Aida 
there was greater freedom in his acting, and his singing showed an 


*Rhadames 


‘Aida”’ 


increase in the power of his voice and in his control over his higher 
This was nowhere better illustrated than in the aria “Celeste 


notes. 
Aida,” and it won cordial recognition.—The Morning Post, May 23. 
“Aida” was repeated last night at Covent Garden for the return 


of the highly-gifted American tenor Riccardo Martin, whose suc- 
cess was one of the features of last year’s opera season. Mr. 


Martin’s voice has lost nothing of its power and sonority, and he de+ 


claimed the music of Rhadames with unflagging vigor.—The Daily 


Graphic, May 23 


With the exception of Riccardo Martin, the cast was the same as 
on other occasions. It will be remembered that Mr. Martin gave 
striking evidence of his vocal and histrionic abilities many times 
last year—to name only a few occasions, such as Faust, Des Gricur 
in “Manon Lescaut,” Angel Clare in “Tess,” and Rhadames in 
“Aida.” His repetition last night of the last-named réle calls for 
unstinted praise. Mr. Martin is a singer and an actor whose efforts 
are never exaggerated or labored in one way or the other. In the 
well-known aria, “Celeste Aida,” and in the love duet on _ the 
banks of the Nile, the ringing resonance of his voice was as telling 
as his impersonation of Verdi’s hero was realistic, and well de 
served the many “curtains” he received.—The Standard, May 23 

A newcomer, as far as this season is concerned, was Riccardo 
Martin, who appeared as Rhadames, which was one of the most 
successful of the many parts in which he was heard last year. 

His efforts last night, if anything, increased his reputation as an 
operatic artist. The fervor and impassioned eloquence with which 
he sang the love duet at the close of the opera, and the famous 
“Celeste Aida,” at once established his position in the front rank of 
singers in the realm of opera.—Daitly Express, May 23. 


The interest of the evening was mainly centred on the first ap- 
pearance this season of Riccardo Martin as Rhadames. This is not 
the first time that Mr. Martin has taken the part, for it was only 
last year that he created a very favorable impression in this and 
other réles. Taken altogether, his performance last night was ad- 
mirable. In the famous “Celeste Aida,” and in the love duets in the 
“Nile” scene, and at the close of the opera he revealed striking 
powers and splendid tone, to which were added dramatic fervor and 
keen emotional intensity.—St. James Gazette, May 23. 


As Rhadames Riccardo Martin could be most warmly compli 
mented too; perhaps he has never before been heard to finer advan- 


tage in London.—Westminster Gazette, May 23. 


With one important change in the cast—the substitution of 
Riccardo Martin for Signor Bassi as Rhadames—Verdi’s “Aida” 
was repeated at Covent Garden last night, and a large audience 
again attended to hear and applaud its many beauties. Of Mr. 
Martin’s Rhadames many good things were said and written when 
he first assumed the rdle at Covent Garden towards the close of the 
last “erand” season. and it was fitting therefore that he should make 
his re-entrée this season in a part which brought him so much honor 
last year. His tenor voice of well-rounded but metallic timbre is 
well suited to the lines of the warrior lover, and his singing last 
night was distinguished by its power, its easy delivery, and its clear 
\nd if one requires the visual impression to supplement 
Riccardo Martin is Rhadames personified. In 
ast he received very hearty 
the audience.—The 


diction. 
the aural, surely 
common with the other members of the « 
appreciation of his efforts at the hands of 
Sportsman, May 23 
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MOVE T0 RSTABLISH the Guilmant Concert Fugue in D Major. in Buffalo for the first time. He fully KIRK TOWNS A STAR 
tiis playing sufhced to display the magnif- brought out the beauties of these three 
cent organ in Convention Hall to fine ad- songs and has never done any more IN CHICAGO CONCERT 
vantage. He was followed by Mme. Goetze- artistic work. His “Hiawatha’s Vision” 
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[Continued from page 9 


director. There was a sympathetic quality 
of tone, the tenors did not have to labor to 
get the high notes, the bassos were deep 
and resonant, and there was enthusiasm in 
the work. Mr. Lange had his chorus in ex- 
cellent control and is a director of great 
ability. 

Rose Bryant showed a contralto of power 
and clear quality and immediately won a 
success. Her aria from “Nadeschda” won 
her an encore. Her style is authoritative 
and her incisive tone carried to the last 
seat in the big auditorium. Her group ot 
songs were as favorably received as her 
aria, 

Jules Falk Captivates His Hearers 

In Jules Falk the audience discovered a 

attainments. His 


Kellner, contralto, who has just come to 
America after a successful career in con- 
cert abroad and appeared at the convention 
through the courtesy of Bradford Mills, 
her American manager. She displayed a 
contralto of astonishing range and of fine 
resonant quality which she used with an 
artistry that will surely win her a place in 
the concert field in this country. Her sos- 
tenuto is fine and her ability as an inter- 
preter is fully equal to her technical and 
vocal equipment, which means that she has 
every qualification that a singer ought to 
have. After her first number two arias 
from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” the 
applause was enthusiastic and spontaneous 
and so insistent that she was compelled to 
return several times and bow her acknowl- 
edgments and finally to sing another num- 
ber. Her Mozart selections were sung with 
beautiful finish and delicacy, but without 
sacrificing the carrying quality of her voice. 
Her control of volume is so well developed 


won him renewed applause. 

John Adams Warner, pianist, was heard 
in a Rhapsody by Dohnanyi, a composition 
of exceedingly modern spirit and most dif- 
ficult. His technic was more than _ suff- 
cient and his musicianship stood the test 
bravely. It is sufficient to say that he wrung 
from an audience not in sympathy with the 
ultra-modern school an enthusiastic encore. 
[he program was closed with a brilliant 
rendition of the 086 B Flat Minor 
Scherzo by Marvin Grodzinsky,. a pianist 
from Buffalo. 


Polish Pianist Scores 


Among the most brilliant piano playing at 
this concert was that of Eva von Knorring 
Oncken, a Polish pianist, who has just 
made her home in Buffalo. She played the 
Liszt “Venezia e Napoli” with such tech- 
nical facility and rapidity in the passage 
work, and with such bravura, that she 


Noted Baritone Appears in Varied Pro- 
gram Presented by the Ziegfeld 
Music School 


Cuicaco, July 3.—A series of concerts 
under the auspices of the Chicago Musical 
College opened last Thursday evening in 
the Ziegfeld and attracted a splendid audi- 
ence despite caloric conditions. The eve- 
ning opened with piano selections from 
d’Albert’s suite, op. 
I, and the prelude 
to Schumann’s 
‘*Fasching- 
schwank,” played 
by Sol Alberti, 
who subsequently 
played the Chopin 
Ballade in G 
Minor and Liszt’s 
“Waldesrauschen.” 

Rose Blumenthal 


violinist of superlative trang orgy egg 4c 
: ¥ 1; ~— ; sa Breas ; “ret > gave the big aria 
tone is broad and of beautiful quality, his that she should have no difficulty in accom- aroused the audience to a great pitch of from “Madama 
° . . . . . » - . . aVic € « 
technic impeccable and his ideas of inter-  modating herself to any hall, large or small. enthusiasm and won an encore. She is well Butterfly” ag ry 


pretation sane and _ authoritative. ‘The 
freshness of his tone and ideas of inter- 


Her eroup of songs was a trifle too modern 
for the miscellaneous audience, but the mu- 


equipped as a concert pianist and, aside 
from her technical efficiency, possesses a 


distinction, fo 1- 
lowed by a new 





pretation in the half dozen old melodies _ sical element was present in large enough repose that makes her playing most inter- acme ty Peni 
ar hic ‘ ave ‘ ¥ titie aving wid a a ¢ ; : esting. ; sons ». d 

which he played, and his brilliant playing numbers to make her singing of them a ; g Kirk Towns Stoye, “Ich Liebe 
in the Saint-Saens Rondo pleased the au- great success. In all of her songs she Special mention should be made of the Dich.” Maurice 


dience tremendously. He was applauded 
with as great enthusiasm as any artist who 
appeared at the convention and fully de- 
served the reception which: he received. 
Eleanor Owens, because of her success 


showed a grasp of the composer’s idea and 
an authority that was most pleasing to the 
musician. Her reception was little short of 
an ovation which, coming at the end of the 
convention, when all were tired of music, 


excellent accompanists throughout the con- 
vention, Marianne Blaauw of Buffalo, Ruby 
B. Nason of Buffalo, John Adams Warner 
of Syracuse, Lillian Jeffries Petri of New 
York, Gustav Becker of New York, and 


Goldblat, who shares with Sol Alberti hon- 
ors as one of the prize composers of the 
year, played three of his original violin 
compositions, a “Reverie,” “Bourrée” and 
“Chant Sans Paroles,’ the pieces and their 


at Ferdinand Sinzig’s lecture on French was a double compliment to her voice and Ludmilla Voyacek of New York. The ac- performance being eminently agreeable 
music, was persuaded to sing the aria from her ability. companist, at a convention of this kind, kirk Towns. a fine baritone, too infre- 


Charpentier’s “Louise,” to the manifest de- 
light of the audience. She is essentially a 
singer of operatic music and ought to be 
heard on the operatic stage 

The final concert of the convention, that 
by the artists from Buffalo, Rochester, Syr- 
acuse and Batavia, was the most largely at- 
tended of any of the evening concerts and 
was, in many respects, one of the best. The 
program, while long, was sufficiently varied 
in its interest to hold the attention of the 
audience. While there were many numbers 
on the program there were equally as many 
encores, so that the concert was prolonged 
to a late hour. The program (without the 
encores) was as follows: 


A Gifted Violinist Heard 


In Marjory Sherwin, violinist, the audi- 
ence discovered a violinist of adequate tech- 
nic and good interpretative ability. A most 
commendable feature was her absolute 
purity of intonation. The Bruch Concerto 
was well played, especially the second 
movement, which was given with warmth 
of feeling, and the last movement, which, 
taken at a tempo slightly slower than usual, 
gained much in breadth and power. Het 
group of pieces showed her art in a more 
intimate form and proved her to be a musi 
cian of eclectic accomplishments. 

In Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto, 
Buffalo has a singer who will do more than 


frequently has to perform at a moment’s 
notice and seldom receives any thanks for 
her work, and so it is fitting to comment 
on the general excellence of all of the ac- 
companists. Especially must mention be 
made of Ruby Nason, who, aside from her 
work on the various committees, found 
time to play at short notice for several 


artists. mM. Be 3s 


Pittsburg Festival Orchestra Concerts 


PittspuRG, Pa., July 2—The Pittsburg 
Festival Orchestra, Hans Zwicky, director, 
closed a successful second week at the Rit- 
tenhouse Roof Garden on Saturday night, 
when Sophia Kassmir, the brilliant young 


gave additional prestige to 
the night by his singing of the on aria 
from Massenet’s ‘“‘Hérodiade” “Vision 
Fugitive’), which was handled Ms a big, 
masterly way. Subsequently he sang 
Kahn’s “Der Sieger,’ Strauss’s “Traum 
durch die Dammerung” and gave a charm 
of lightness to Tschaikowsky’s “Don Juan’s 
Serenade,” all the songs being admirably 
differentiated and marked by rich tone and 
delightful enunciation. C. E. N., 


quently heard, 


Vocal Soloist at Age of Eighty 


PirtspurG, PA,, July 3.—Mrs. Margaret 
Young, aged eighty years, probably the most 


Organ, Concert Fueue in D Major, Guilmant, srely lnc; “1 + ae me ‘pe , ; . - 5 
William J. Gomph: Two Arias from “The Mat merely local work. She has a fine voice, Russian soprano, appeared. One of the Venerable of active vocal soloists in this 
cE SF Ee , t good musicianship, excellent personality aCe pe ial + SPpesse’. : < ‘ountr ‘ he fe: attrac : é 

riage of Figaro,’’ Mozart: (a) Deh vient, non, tar . - song which was beautifully rendered wa country, was the feature attraction at a 
dar o gioja bella, (b) Non so piu cosa son, cosa everything that goes to make the success- "eS : yr Mrs, “y SS Mi K ~~ concert given Friday night at the Hazel- 
farrio, Mme. Goetze-Kellner; Concerto in G minor, ful cinoer rr aria f “Da rd- ” the jewel song trom ‘aust. Nliss ass- : ; a) 5 < - : 
¢ ellne ful singer. In her aria from “Dardanus wood Carnegie Music Hall by the pupils of 


Bruch, Marjory Sherwin; Aria, from “Dardanus,” 
Rameau, Mrs. Margaret Adsit Barrell; Tarantella 
“Venezia e Napoli,’’ Liszt, Mrs. Eva von Knorring 
Oncken: (a) Traeume, (b) Dors Mon Enfant, 
Richard Wagner, (c) Gluckesgenug, Max Reger, 
(d) Er Ist’s. Hugo Wolff. Mme. Goetze-Kellner; 


she sang the opening recitative with a fine 
sostenuto, dramatically and with assurance. 
In her group of songs, later in the pro- 
gram, she was especially excellent in her 
Erich Wolff and Richard Strauss num- 


mir has appeared in many local concerts 
and has made a pronounced hit at each of 
these. At one of the concerts of the week 
the Festival Quartet, composed of the well- 
known Pittsburg singers, Emma J. Bauman, 


Gertrude McGirr. Mrs. Young sang “Ira 
Poco a Me,” from “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
In spite of her advanced years the soloist 
sang in a highly artistic manner. F. C. S. 


(a) “Pilgrims Song,”’ (b) “‘No Tidings Came from 

Thee.” (c) “Don Juan Serenade.” Ts« — sky, bers the “Zueignune”’ being sung better soprano, Ida May Heatley, contralto; en 
vilvm iles.: Rhapsodie it major ’ ’ : . , Md : aeons youn . : i os bee's 11,8 

Gwilym Miles; Rbapesod © major, Dohnany!, than I have ever heard it done before. She David Stephens, tenor; Clifford Wilkins, 


John Adams Warner; (a) Und Alles Gehoret Uns, 
Erich 1. Wolff, (b) Zueignung, Richard Strauss, 
(d) The Piper, (c) Across the Hills, Walter Rum 
mell, (e) A Rose-Rhyme, Mary_ Turner Salter, 


was accorded a most hearty welcome and 
was recalled for encores. 


Gwilym Miles, baritone, was in his best 


rendered the quartet from 
and the trio from “Faust.” The 
concerts are proving to be 


baritone, 
“Rigoletto” 
Nittenhouse 


London Admires Hadley’s Works 


LonpON, July 1.—London critics 
with high favor of the works of Henry k. 


spt Ike 


Mis. Margaret Adsit Barrell: Romantic Piece, . . aie a = pe 
Dvorak. Adagietto, Bizet, Elfin Dance, Bazzini, Voice and completely filled the hall. His Y*" popular. E. C. S. Hadley, the American composer, when he 
Marjory Sherwin; “Hiawatha’s Vision,” Coleridge three Tschaikowsky songs proved that, gave a concert of his own compositions at 


Taylor, Gwilym Miles: B flat minor Scherzo, 


Chopin, Marvin Grodzinsky. 


Mr. Gomph gave a scholarly rendition of 


though he is essentially known as an ora- 
torio singer, he is also a concert singer. of 
parts. His “Don Juan’s Serenade” was sung 
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MAXIMILIAN PILZE te VIOLINIST 


Mme. Cuellar and J. B. Wells in Long 
Island Recital 

Maria Cuellar, the Spanish pianist, gave 
a recital, assisted by John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, under the auspices of the Stony 
Brook Assembly, Long Island, recently. 
The program, which was finely played and 
gree itly enjoyed, included Mendelssohn's 
“Rondo ¢ ‘apriccioso,” two Chopin numbers, 
MacDowell’s “Improvisation,” the Wagner- 
Liszt “Spinning Song,” Liszt's “Polonaise” 
ind some Spanish numbers by Granados, 
Larregla, Malats and Cuellar. Mme. Cuel 
lar will spend her vacation in the Catskills 


Queen’s Hall this week. His rhapsody, 
‘The Culprit Fay,” is especially admired as 
a clever piece of descriptive writing and 
orchestral coloring. His work as con 
ductor was also warmly praised. 





Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


Concert Direction: - + * + - M.H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York —— American tour will begin in Oc LOVE’S DIAL 
rs By Reginald De Koven 
THE BELGIAN PIANIST Lillian Sherwood Newkirk Conducts FOUR SONGS 
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sy Management: 


Bradford Mills 
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American Musical 
Bureau 


New York 


Summer Studio in Norfolk 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk, soprano and 
vocal instructor, has closed her New York 
studio and is now teaching at her studio 
1 Norfolk, Conn. A number of promising 
upils from the South and West are study- 
ng with Mme. Newkirk this Summer. She 

iil give a pupils’ recital at the Waldorf- 
\storia, New York, early in November. 

\ rs. Newkirk has also been doing much 

ncert work this last season. 
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Dawn Noon Twilight Moonlight 


A WREATH of SONGS 
By Adolph M. Foerster 
SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
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CHICAGO BASSO READY FOR LONG CRUISE 























Marion Green and Mrs. Green Preparing to Board Their Launch, the “Blue Streak” 


HICAGO, July 3.—Marion Green, the 
basso cantante of Chicago, accompanied 

by his comrade, William Zeuch, organist, re- 
cently brought his motor boat Blue Streak 
across the lake from Muskegon, Mich., to 
Chicago. The Blue Streak is only a 26-foot 
launch; heavily engined. Mr. Green did not 
have to sing or whistle for a breeze and 
Mr. Zeuch had the pneumatics working a! 
the time, so that the hazardous trip was 
quickly accomplished. Here Mr. Green was 
joined by his wife and the pair started by 
way of the canal to the Mississippi, where 
they will cruise for the next four weeks. 
The picture shows Mr. and Mrs. Green at 
White Lake, Mich., just before the trip 
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was started. They will take in the races 
at the M. V. P. B. A. regatta at Dubuque, 
la., and then cruise southward on the great 
river. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Green 
was the leading soloist in “Christophorus” 
at Tabor, Ia. = 


MUSIC CHARMS ANIMALS 
AT TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


Ladies in Audience Object to Rat with 
Musical Temperament and Furnish 
Amusing Incident 


Dayton, O., June 30.—That music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast was 
verified at the meeting of the Ohio State 
Music Teachers’ Association held here this 
week, and two amusing incidents were fur- 
nished in one day to add entertainment for 
the visitors. 

Wednesday morning, at the preliminary 
recital held in the Steele High School au- 
ditorium, when Georgianna Dieffenbach, 
with Henry A, Ditzel at the second piano, 
was playing the Tschaikowsky Concerto, a 
lean, lanky brown pup, with no pedigree 
(just plain dog), with an intelligent face, 
found his way into the hall and after giv 
ing friendly recognition to every one in 
the audience trotted awkwardly up the cen 
ter aisle and stopping for a moment, 
listening to the music, stretched himself 

mfortably on the floor. This lean brown 
pup seemed to relish Tschaikowsky and the 
magnificent way in which he was being in- 
terpreted by Miss Dieffenbach. He made 
no disturbance whatever. Occasionally he 
would raise his head and watch the fair 
performer and then, as if to pay tribute, he 
would wag his tail vigorously. 

At the lose of the concerto he got up 
and trotted out of the hall seemingly highly 
pleased with himself and the world in gen- 
eral. No one knew whence he came or 
whither he went, but every one decided 
that he had a musical soul. 

More exciting was the incident of 
Wednesday evening, when a magnificent 
concert was being given by Sergei Kliban 


as if 


sky, the New York baritone, and Harold 
Henry, pianist, of Chicago. These artists 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm and at 
tracted a very large and fashionable audi 
ence to the auditorium. In his second 
group of numbers Mr. Henry played “The 
Valley of the Bells,” a unique compositior 
f Lavell, and it was durine this number 
that a large rat with a musical tempera 
ment made his appearance on the stage, 1 
front of one of the side curtains, and was 
having a merry time. Of course, the rat 
was noticed by the audience and especial 
the ladies in the front row When Mr 
lenry began plaving “The Wind,” a de 
S tive position by Alkan, the real 
vas ft ich for the rat and evidentl 
trying to escape from tl approaching 
storm ped from the stage and made for 
the audience. This was too much. even { 
brave women, and there were suppressed 
S eks f } Tew while dainty treet amie 
fF the floor and_= skirts were tight] 
clutche round we turned ankles TE 


smiled and those in the gallery 


ver floor. Mr. Henry, not seeing the rat, 


not derstand the attitud f the 
ience and laughte ind stopping S 
Q Wa ed I the stave | ) the 
nes kK 1 — S the rat Tie l 
; t é nd Tw rd il d 
the pianist, wh iughed errily as he re 
ed to fl piar The 1 it in the €a 


time, finding a convenient door, disappeared 
from the hall and the audience, quieting 
down, gave the pianist such an enthusiastic 
reception that he repeated his numbers and 
played them even better than before. Both 
Mr. Klibansky and Mr. Henry were much 
amused at the incident and spoke of it to 
the many who crowded on the stage after 
the performance to greet the two great 
artists. SCHERZO 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE TO 
SING AT OCEAN GROVE 


American Tenor Will Make His Reap- 
pearance in Concert in This Country 
August 17—Now in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 3.—Ellison Van 
Lloose, the tenor, who recently arrived in 
this country after distinguished success in 
opera abroad, and who will be one of the 
leading artists of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company the coming 
been visiting in this city for several days, 
the guest of Mrs. William H. Greene. Mr. 
Van Hoose will be heard in concert at 
Ocean Grove on Thursday, August 17, sig 
nalizing his first American appearance in 
several years. He will be assisted on that 
occasion by Mrs. Greene, who 1s well known 
as a soprano soloist in musical circles here 
and New York. 

During last season Mr. Van Hoose sang 
leading roles in Rome and Florence, where 
he was heard in the Italian répertoire, one 
of his greatest roles being that of Arnold, 
in Rossini’s “William Tell,” the tenor score 
of which contains seventeen high C’s. Mr. 
Van Hoose learned the role in six days, and 
on the night of his début in the part at the 
Constanzi Theater, in Rome, created a sen 
sation. It is possible that “William Tell’ 
will be revived this year, but it is by no 
means a surety. Mr. Van Hoose also sang 
at Covent Garden with Melba, Destinn and 
Maggie Tevte, the latter being the new dra 


season, has 


matic soprano that Director Dippel also 
has engaged. 
During the tenor’s season in Rome the 


Queen Dowager, Marguerita, is said never 
to have missed a performance in which 
he was billed, and before his departure for 
America “commanded” him to give a recital 


at her palace. At its conclusion the Queen 


presented the artist with a gold ring bear 
ing her private coat-of-arms outlined in 
diamonds and emeralds. The late Queen 
Victoria also gave Mr. Van Hoose a ring 
inscribed with the letters “V. R.” in black 
enamel, ae Ee 


RICHARD STRAUSS COMING 


Whitney Says He'll Conduct “Rosen- 
kavalier” in New York 
red ( Whitney and Mare Klaw, the 


returned to New York 
rights to sev- 


theatrical managers, 
from Europe July 3 with the 


eral important European light operas 1n their 


pOssessiol \lr. Whitney is to give Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier’ and Albints 
“Baron Trenck” here. He said that he had 


been in consultation with Strauss during 
weeks in Berlin and that his pro 
opera in London and this 
identical with the original 
Dresden production. He added that he in 
tended to recruit his company trom casts 
of the European preductions and he ex 
pected that Dr. Strauss would conduct the 
rst New York performance as well as the 
London. The production will bé 
here to open late in November, 
been given a two weeks’ run 


several 
duction of the 
country would be 


rst in 
rrought 
after it has 
in London. 


For “Baron Trenck” Frits Sturmfels, the 
riginal 7Trenck in Leipsic, has been en 
ced. During his New York season Mr. 
Whitney also announces that he will pro 
luce Lehar’s opera, “At Last Alone,” and 
two new comic operas by Oscar Straus, 
Mein Junger Herr” and “Meinen Kleine 
Freunde.” He has also a one-act operetta 
Straus entitled “Venus Greunen.” Mr. 
Whitnev will direct the tour of Kubelik, 
the Bohemian violinist 
ae is a natter ofr deep regret tft me,” 
id Mr. Whitne “that Sir W. S. Gilbert 
was not ible to mplete the libretto of a 
ni he had promised to writ 
for me and the music of which was to 
ive een np sed bv Oscar Straus It 
ic helieved bv Sir William’s executors that 
e scenario for this opera may be found 
ne his papers.” 
Vir. Whit stated that Straus’s “‘ 
te Soldier” was still at the he t r it 
pularity in London, and that he expect 
it to run there another full year at | 
Ml Klaw brings with him the rights t 
Lehat he Count of Luxembourg,” n 
eat §S ess l n 
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CHARLES W. CLARK'S 
CHICAGO RECITAL 


Baritone Begins Series of Summer 
Concerts at University with 
Signal Success 
Charles W. Clark, the 
opened the 
Mandel Hall at the 


University last | 


Cuicaco, July 3. 


eminent baritone, series of 


Summer concerts in 


Chicago Tuesday evening 


The singer was in fine fettle and gave an 


} 


with delightful disecrim 


excellent program 
ination. Mr. Clark has appeared so fre 
quently in Chicago and this vicinity that 
excellent opportunity has been afforded to 
note the steady growth in his art 

Certainly the present program showed 


him as a master of song literature in the 


finest and most catholic sense of the term, 
for it was marked as one of the notable 
affairs of an interesting season The sev 


were all 
distinct 


pres¢ nted 


and had 


eral groups of songs 
admirably differentiated 
value in themselves. 

\ number of early Italian 
which sweetness and simplicity indicated the 
heritage, opened the list. lollowing came 
a series of German songs superbly intet 
preted. It 1s indeed a dual gift that allows 
a singer to keep both the heroic and the 
sentimental so gently nurtured and so hero 
ically sustained in the same group as M1 
Clark did on this occasion. For the moderns 
\lr. Clark has a sufficiency of surprises in 
the Debussy group. The Villon and 
the ‘“Mandoline” particularly seemed to tak: 
a new beauty through his fine interpretation 

\ refreshing novelty Blair Fats 
child’s manuscript numbers, interesting tom 


songs, 1n 


y 
song 


Was 


poems. There were several strange con 
ceits and heroic outbursts in the English 
group of songs. Mr. Clark had good ac 


companiments from Gordon Campbell and 
the whole recital had much charm and a 
freshness of interest to commend it and re 
introduce this splendid singer who has 
represented Chicago favorably abroad so 
long. CAEN. 


WINS RENOWN BOTH AS 
A PIANIST AND SINGER 


Edna Darch’s Versatility Brings Her 
High Recognition Abroad and in 
Her Own Country 
most in 


who ap 
Illinois 


Cnicaco, July 3.—One of the 
teresting and versatil 


peared at the recent 


personages 


neetinge of the 

















Music ‘Teachers’ Convention was Edna 
Darch, a native of North Dakota, whose 
parents now reside in California. She but 
recently returned 
from a stay of 
several years 
abroad, during 
which time she has 
appeared both on 
the operatic and 
concert stage of 
Germany with sig 
nal SUCCESS, She 
tormerly studied 
; with Chris Ander 
7 son, the late Gio 
4 vanni Lamperti 
hs ge m q.. and \ime. ¢ rgeni 
~~ oe t it was whit l¢ 
wnt ta studying with Mr 
\nderson that she 
Edna Darch hieved aie most 
riliant and prom- 
ising position. However, she came into the 
full tide of her success abroad. where the 
standards are high and the tasks exacting 
be lelivet t pera sel " vell 
hed at the teachers’ vel  € 
ited the reatest ent She 
ired her versatility in ism, | la 
ing eing approved rful ! 
ind brillias Miss Da returns to | 
rope 1 September and, | nh engage 
ment at the Germa R neat | Be 
n | other en ent ( ng tor 
peene. rtant AaAvDDe al nces I pera e] vhert 
on the Continent after she concludes her 
earance it the German tal 
ep 
S r Car isad e in t n 
er 1 West End restaurant, sa Lon 
4 WP 1 the resemblanc. ve)] 
‘ t} ~ | e i ver 18 a ) 
( ghted Mont 
{ ] s renderin , ne 
~ ( rit 
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Mrs. W. C. E. Scofield’s pupils gave a 
recital of operatic selections last week in 
Handel Hall, Chicago. 

* * * 

The choir of the Memorial Baptist 
Church of Hartford, Conn., gave a mu- 
sicale at the church on the evening of 
June 30. 

* * - 

A testimonial was tendered recently to 
Herman L. Bolles, for twenty-five years 
organist of the First Baptist Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

* * * 

The third piano recital in the Dunning 
method was given by the pupils of Matilda 
(rr Hays on Thursday night in Frederick's 
Music Hall, Pittsburg. 

* * + 

Clara Louise Kellogg Strakosch, the 
former prima donna, is now engaged in 
writing her memoirs at her Summer home, 
Elpstone, New Hartford, Conn. 

* * * 

David D. Duggan, tenor, and Mabel 
Woodworth, violinist, were the interesting 
and artistic soloists of the first recital 
which took place June 28 at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago. 

* * * 

The Rev. G. Clement Edson, pastor of 
the Noble Street Presbyterian Church, 
Greenpoint, L. I., was married July 1 in his 
own church to Gertrude Charlotte Abbe, 
soloist in the church chorr. 

“= 2 

\n enjoyable recital was given by the pu- 
pilsof Ella Sanger, vocal instructor, in 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently. Solos and 
duets by Mendelssohn, Gurlitt, Hugo, Krog- 
man, Schubert and Sartorie were sung. 

* * * 

Arthur Middleton, the well-known basso, 
who is to become a member of the faculty 
of the Columbia School of Music in Chi- 
cago, has been engaged to sing the bass 
role of “The Messiah” with the New York 
Oratorio Society. 

* * * 

Mrs. Truman Aldrich, Jr., the Alabama 
pianist, who spent a portion of last Winter 
in Chicago, announces that she is spending 
the Summer in Massachusetts studying. It 
is possible she will appear here later in 
the season at Ravinia Park. 

* * * 

The Italian Comic Opera Company pre- 
sented “The Bird Trainer” at the Irving 
Place Theater, New York, June 30, before 
a large audience. The entertainment was 
in the nature of a testimonial to G. Merighi, 
leading tenor of the company. 

+. * * 

Kenneth M. Bradley, director of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory of Chicago, gave two 
lectures in Beloit, Wis., last week before 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association. 
The two subjects were the “Relationship of 
Keys” and “Artists and Artisans.” 

* * * 

The students of Charles Frederick Mut- 
ter gave an excellent recital at his studio, 
No. 1926 East Pratt street, Baltimore, last 
week. An interesting program was pre- 
sented, consisting of classical and modern 
compositions for voice, piano and violin. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Civic Branch 
of the Fortnightly Club a concert was re- 
cently given at Memorial Hall, New Ha- 
ven, Conn \mong the participants were 
Marguerite Allis, soprano; Katherine 
Fiske, violinist, and Bertha Fiske, reader. 

* * * 

Pupils of Elmer Sherwood Joyce, pianist, 
assisted by Gertrude Laubscher, contralto, 
gave a recital in the Bank Building, Bridge- 
port, Conn., on June 28. The program con- 
tained works by Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Chadwick, Rubinstein, Moszkowski and 
Bendel. 


* * * 
Omaha, Neb., has a tenor of whom it 
expects much. He is Louis Klebba, a 


vouth of twenty-one, whose voice is said 
to have the range of low G to high D 
He is to study in New York this Summer, 


an 


| 


qd 
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Think 
WY 


and from here will go to Berlin to pre- 
pare for a grand opera career. 
oe 

Virginia Listemann, the charming sopra- 
no of Chicago, who enjoyed such signal 
success last season in recitals, will shortly 
go to the Listemann Summer home in 
Neilsville, Wis. Several managers are bid- 
ding for her services next season. She 
also has a tempting offer for opera. 

An elaborate musical program was ren- 
dered at the commencem-_nt exercises of St. 
Martin’s Academy in Ba.timore under the 
direction of Fritz Gaul. There were solos 
and duets by Helen Winter, --elen Fee.ey, 
Marie Custy and Ella Ganster. There were 
also selec ions for chorus and orchestra 

* * * 

A musicale was given at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, in Baltimore, June 29, un- 
der the direction of Grant Diver, bari one, 
who _ rendered “Mattinata” and 
sang two duets with his sister, Emily Diver, 
soprano, which were heartily applauded. 
Miss Diver sang Tosti’s “Good-Bye.” E-s:e 
Rosalind Miller played several organ se 
lections. 


Tosti's 


x * * 

At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Alumni Society, Department of Music, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, an elabo- 
rate program was presented, made up of 
new vocal and instrumental compositions 
by Charlton Lewis Murphy, Alonzo Stone, 
T. Hilton Turvey, Stanley Trotter Reiff, 
William Stansheld and Anna _ Colesberry 
Barrow. 

* * x 

Considerable success was scored recently 
by Mrs. Morris Skrainka, soprano, and a 
pupil of Ethan Allen Taussig, vocal in- 
structor of St. Louis. She appeared at one 
of the “pop” concerts of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and sang an aria from 
“Boheme” and another from “Ernani.” 
She disclosed a voice of much attractive- 
ness and excellent training. 

* * * 

A patriotic concert by the Hungry Club 
of New York on July 1 engaged the services 
of several musicians of prominence. They 
included Mary Adele Case, contralto; Fred- 
eric Hoffman, an American baritone newly 
returned from abroad; Master Lemuel 
Goldstein, a prodigy pupil of Amy Fay, and 
Mrs. Jessie Harrison-Irvine and Mrs. Hel- 
ena S. Smith, accompanists. 

* * * 

The third of the Spring series of piano 
recitals by the pupils of Henry Kloman 
Schmidt was given Thursday evening of 
last week at his studio in South Euclid 
avenue, Pittsburg. A miscellaneous pro- 
gram was rendered, embracing compositions 
of Chopin, Beethoven (first concerto), 
Schumann, Mendelssohn (Capriccio Bril- 
lante), and modern composers. 

+ + + 

The New Thought Chautauqua at Osca- 
wana, N. Y., was opened Sunday by Dr. 
Julia Seton Sears, the founder. Notable 
in the opening program were the musical 
features under the direction of Lois Fox, 
the musical director, who was last season 
at the head of this department of the work. 
Miss Fox, besides directing the musical 
program, appeared in several solos. 

* * * 

Newell A. Wright, baritone, of New 
York, gave a recital at the Baltimore home 
of his brother, Henry Edward Warner, 
Tune 30. His program included “Draw 
Near, All Ye People,” from Elijah; Nevin’s 
“The Rosary” and selections from Brahms, 
Tosti, Metcalf and others. Mr. Warner re- 
cently spent four years in Munich, Flor 
ence, Bremen and other parts of Europe 
studying music. 

* * + 

William Mansell Wilder has resigned as 
director of the choir and organist of sev 
enty voices at Grace Methodist Church, 
Portland, Ore., and the chorus will not 
be reorganized next season. Mr. Wilder 
wants to organize a male chorus on a 
more permanent basis, and as a result the 


Orpheus Club will soon arise to take a 
prominent place in the musical activities 
of that city. 

* * ” 

Lulu Jones Downing, composer and pian- 
ist, who is constantly adding to her popu- 
lar library of song music, gave one of her 
musical evenings at her residence in Edge- 
water, near Chicago, on Thursday evening 
of last week. An impromptu program was 
given for a number of guests. Several 
new compositions of Mrs. Downing were 
heard for the first time and attracted ad- 
miring comment. 

x * * 

Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” and Dvo- 
rak’s 149th Psalm were given a fine per- 
formance at Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass., on June 25. The singers included 
Marie Sundelius, soprano; George Harris, 
Jr., tenor, and Arthur H. Turner, bass. 
The chorus numbered 200 and an orchestra 
of 45, including members of the Boston 
Symphony, furnished the accompaniments. 
The rendering was an especially fine one. 

x * x 

Robert Boice Carson, tenor, and his gifted 
wife, Rea Weaver Carson, soprano, have 
departed for Europe, where they will re- 
main until September. Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
son have earned an enviable position as vo- 
cal teachers and recital artists in Portland, 
Ore. They occupied studios in Chicago un- 
til three years ago, when Mr. Carson re- 
‘eived a call to head the musical depart- 
ment of a large educational institution in 
the West. 

* 7 * 

The choir of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburg, James Stephen Martin 
director, gave special music on Sunday eve- 
ning. Shelley’s sacred cantata, “Death and 
Life,” and Rossini’s “Inflammatus,” from 
the “Stabat Mater,” made up the program. 
The choir consists of Mrs. Jeannette Ab- 
lett Boyd, soprano; Mrs. H. Talbott Peter- 
son, contralto; Edward Vaughn, tenor; 
Hollis Edison Davenny, bass, and F, 
Will'am Fleer, organist, and a chorus of 
twenty voices. 

é k * x 

Charles H. Demorest, organist of the 
Third Church of Christ Scientist, of Los 
\ngeles, played, June 20, on the Audi- 
torium organ, reputed to be the largest on 
the Pacific Coast, serving as accompanist 
for the First M. E. Choral Club. The 
Third Church of Christ Scientist is soon 
to install a large three-manual $13,000 
organ. Mr. Demorest’s new song, “A 
Prayer,” has met with success. Although 
in Los Angeles but little more than a year 
Mr. Demorest has a large class of piano, 
organ and harmony pupils, and has served 
throughout the year as accompanist for the 
leading mixed choral organizations in the 
city. 

kK * * 

Marjorie Holmes a pianoforte pupil of 
Henry T. Wade, the Boston organist and 
pianist, gave a recital at the Hunnewell 
Club, Newton, Mass., a week ago before a 
large audience composed of prominent so- 
ciety and musical people of Newton. Her 
program was well-selected and arranged 
and seemed to give fully play to her excep- 
tional talent. It contained Fantasie, C 
Minor, Bach; Sonata, Op. 53, First Move- 
ment, Beethoven; En Route, Godard; Scot- 
tish Legend, Beach: Clair des étoiles, Du 
pont; Etude, F Sharp Major, Arensky; 
Rerceuse, Scherzo, B Flat Minor, Chopin; 
Gnomenreigen, and Liebestraume, No. 3, 
Liszt. 1 eye 

k * * 

Closing the season’s work of the Normal 
(Conservatory of Music of Indiana, Pa., the 
Madrigal Club of the Conservatory gave a 
concert June 27, in wh‘ch it was assisted by 
the Conservatory Orchestra. Edna Allan 
Cogswell director. The soloists were Tean 
Hurley Neff, soprano; Mrs. Elmer Fllis, 
mezzo soprano, and Cora E. Wier, contralto. 
and the composers represented were Her- 
mann, Nevin, Cowen, Woodman, Wagener. 
Offenbach, Becker, Elgar. Kucken, Cham- 
inade and Saint-Saéns. Genevieve Murray 
was piano accompanist. The year just 
passed was the most successful in the his- 
tory of this school, which has a faculty of 
ten members and 300 pupils. 

+ * * 

\n interesting and pleasantly diversified 
entertainment was given hy the pupils of 
Glenn Dillard Gunn and Mrs. Johanna 
Hess Burr Wednesdav evening of last week 
in the 2«sembly hall of the Fine Arts Build 
ing, Chicago, the orchestral accompani 
ments being furnished by N R Emanuel 
and Mr. Gunn. Beethoven's C Minor Con- 
certo (cadenza bv Alkan) was admirably 
plaved by Helen Desmond. An even more 
surprising hit of pianism was afforded bv 
Panltine Dahl, who gave the Saint-Saéns’s 
‘; Minor Concerto a remarkable reading. 
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The vocal numbers presented by Mrs. John 
E. May, Vera Allen and Anna Hope Gray 
likewise sustained a high standard of merit 

David Duggan, tenor, gave the first of a 
series of five Summer morning matinées 
projected under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory on Wednesday of last 
week in Kimball Hall, Chicago, singing the 
following songs: “Low Land Cottage,” 
Marie Bergenson; “Now Sleeps the Crim- 
son Petal,’ Rodger Quilter; “Oh! Let 
Night Speak to Me,” Chadwick; “Sweet- 
heart Thine Lips are Touched with Flame,” 
Chadwick; “Music When Soft Voices 
Die,” Victor Harris; “Her Mind is Like a 


Peak,” Grieg; “When Gazing in Thine 
Eyes,” Schumann; “Love I Have Won 
You,” Ronald, and an aria from Persian 


Garden “Oh! Moon of my Delight,” Leh- 
mann, 
x * x 

The Saugstad School of Music, estab- 
lished about one year ago, and the first con- 
servatory in Portage, Wis., has closed its 
first season with an enrollment of thirty- 
seven. The conservatory is headed by 
Prof. D. S. Saugstad and T. C. Carroll. 

The Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion elected officers as follows at the annual 
meeting in Beloit: President, Mrs. J. F. 
Sweeney, Janesville; vice-president, Mrs. 
Ruby Garlick-Babler, Beloit; secretary, Dr. 
William Harper, dean of Lawrence College 
Conservatory, Appleton; treasurer, Mrs. |: 
B. Bintliff, of the Ripon College Conserva- 
tory, Ripon. The next meeting will be held 
at Ripon. 

x * * 

At St. Andrew’s Church, New York, last 
Sunday, a special musical program was 
given by six prominent male church solo- 
ists under direction of Organist P. J. 
Quigley. The solos selected were: “Ave 
Maria” (Saint-Saéns), tenor solo, J. Na- 
ven, of St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church; “tear 
Ye Not, O Israel,” J. J. Walsh, of Holy 
Trinity Church; “Salve, Regina” (Dudley 
Buck), bass solo, John Bolze, of St. Alo- 
ysius’s Church; “Benedictus” (Pontatow- 
ski), D. Sullivan, of Pope Pius Church, 
and W. Regan, Holy Trinity Church; 
“Kyrie” and “Agnus Dei” (Bartholomeus), 
W. Heffernan, of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Mr. Naven, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Bolze, Mr. 
Sullivan and Mr. Regan. A duet by Wie- 
gand for two tenors, sung by Mr. Naven 
and Mr. Walsh, was a special feature of 
the occasion. The trio, “Jesu, Dei Vivi,” 
by Verdi, was rendered by Mr. Regan, Mr 


Walsh and Mr. Naven. 
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WITH CHICAGO’S MUSIC EDUCATORS 


T. N. MacBurney’s Talk on “The Voice Teacher and His Oppor- 
tunity’ Enjoyed at Beloit 


HICAGO, July 3.—Thomas N. MacBur- 
ney, of this city, read a paper before 
the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association 
at Beloit, on June 21, on the subject, “The 
Voice Teacher and His Opportunity.” 
Those who heard the paper of this clever 
young pedagog pronounced it a timely sug- 
gestion to the ambitious teacher of singing. 
On the same evening Mr. MacBurney was 
called upon to test his advice to the in- 
structors in two interesting groups of songs 
in the artists’ concert. From the reports 
received Mr. MacBurney created a very fa- 
vorable impression in this his initial ap- 
pearance in Wisconsin. Mr. MacBurney is 
conducting a course for teachers this Sum- 
mer at his Fine Arts Studios. 

The School of Music, connected with the 
Northwestern University, under the direc 
tion of Dean Peter C. Lutkin, will have a 
downtown office in the University Building 
at Dearborn and Lake streets and a depart- 
ment of teaching harmony and public school 
method in the Fall. The work of this 
department will be under the direction of 
William Allen White, and will be given 
in two-year courses which will qualify grad- 
uates for university credits. 

Antonio Frosolono, violinist, left last 
Tuesday for his home in the South. He 
will give a number of concerts in Alabama 
and Mississipni during this visit. 

Members of the Lebarthe Piano School 
gave a program last Tuesday evening in the 
Chicago Musical College Building, on Mich 
igan Boulevard. The program was opened 
with Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony for 
four pianos, played by Misses Simpson, 
Summers, Ritz and Knaak. This was fol 
lowed by a Grieg Concerto, op. 16, by Ilma 
Ender, the orchestral parts on the second 
and third piano being given by Miss Simp- 
son and Mr. Lebarthe. Other selections 
presented later in the evening by Ilma 
Ender were two Etudes of Chopin, an 
Etude of Saint-Saéns, op. 52, Scherzo, op. 
1, of Brahms, and Moszkowski’s “Caprice 
Espagnol,” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Foresman Bagg, who has 
had a busy season in this city with her 
classes in Hyde Park, last week closed her 
studio in Kimball Hall and retired to her 
home in Michigan, where she will remain 
until September. 

Mrs. Claire Cudney-Mandy gave a pupils’ 
concert last Monday evening at Kimball 
Hall which attracted a large audience de 
spite rather tropical conditions. Her pupils 
were assisted by the violin pupils of Frank 
\landy. 

Following the commencement concert of 
the Chicago Piano College, in Kimball 
Hall, in which a pleasant program was 
ably interpreted, the directors, Eleanor F. 
Godfrey and Harmon H. Watt, gave a 
reception at the college room in Kimball 
Hall. Incidental of this was a program 
given by Ethel Grow, a pupil of George 
\lunro, whose dramatic contralto voice was 
heard to good advantage in a brief but in 
teresting series of selections 

Harold Henry, the well-known pianist 
nd teacher, will establish an independent 
studio in a few weeks in the Fine Arts 
Building, occupying Suite No. 422, formerly 
utilized by Cris Anderson. Hugo Kort 
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schak, the violinist, will be associate 
of Mr. Henry when he returns 
abroad. 

This season was notable for the number 
of accomplished pianists who appeared in 
the commencement exercises of the musical 
schools, and every one had stars who might 
well vie with those who appeal through the 
medium of recitals. The army of pianists 
is recruiting rapidly. None of the new 
candidates for favor in the shower of med 
als, honors and degrees impressed more 
favorably than Walter Rudolph, who rep 
resented the artists’ class in the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Frederick W. Root will have a ten days’ 
normal session at his studios in the Kim- 
ball Hall Building from July 5 to July 15. 

The Clark School commencement was 
held last Wednesdav evenine in Kimball 
Hall, pupils of Mrs. Clark and Mr. Pfeiser 
presenting vocal, violin and piano selections. 

It was gratifying to note the large and 
enthusiastic audience that presented itself 
at the delightful concert given by Theodore 
S. Bergey in his studios in the Steinway 
Hall last Friday afternoon \ charming 
program was given in most excellent fash 
ion, each pupil reflecting great credit upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Bergey. Josephine Fuchs, 
soprano, and Karl Rohles, tenor, were 
among those listed on the well-gotten up 
program, and Mrs. Bergey furnished splen- 
did accompaniments. 

Louise Rieger, of Kansas City, writes 
that she is going to establish a, college of 
music in that city, and that $75,000 is to 
he expended in making a building that shall 
serve as its home 

Dorothy Maynard, of “The Spring Maid” 
company, is spending her Summer here 
studving with her former teacher, Maurice 
Devries, at the Chicago Musical College. 

The pupils of Grant Hadlev. Ila Burnap 
Hinshaw and Ottoka Mallek, all of the 
Hinshaw Conservatory, gave a concert last 
Friday evening in Kimball Hall. 

Ludwig Becker, violinist, will keep his 
studio in the Columbia School open during 
the Summer 

The practical advantage of a free schol 
arship in music study to a girl who would 
otherwise have been unable to perfect her 
voice training is markedly demonstrated by 
the announcement that Marguerite Hennin 
ger, a free scholarship student, has been 
awarded the gold medal of the vocal de 
partment of the Chicago Musical College. 
Miss Henninger is the daughter of William 
H. Henninger, of Little Rock, Ark. Her 
father was told that Dr. Ziegfeld’s Chicago 
institution was interested in givine fre 
training to promising singers and instru 
mentalists. Actordingly he made inquiry 
and Miss Henninger was finally registered 
as a student of the college. She has sung 
at many musicales given in this city during 
vear and expects to go into 


the past 
opera 

Jude Deyo, contralto, pupil of William 
\. Willett, of the Sherwood Music School, 
has been ene-ved as teacher of singing 
at the University of Nebraska, at Lincoln, 
Neb 

Charles Overholt, a former student and 
graduate of the Chicago Musical Colleg« 
who has made wonderful progress in the 
teaching profession since he left school a 
few vears ago, will return to his Alma 
Mater to join the facultv for the coming 
season 

The twenty 
session of the C 
last Monday with an unusually 


ifth annual Summer normal 


large at 


smopolitan School hegan 


tendance Especially is the South well rep 
resented Tohn J Hattstaedt. Victor Gar 
wood, O. FE. Robinson and Louise Robyn 
are the lecturers of the season. 

arrive from Eu 


Adolph MuhlImann will 


rope during the early part of August to 
take up the preliminary work of his teach 
ing on the fa ulty f the Chi ion Musi ] 


College Mr. Miihlmann will act as one of 


the selecting committee in the annual fre« 
scholarship contests when they are held in 
the Ziegfeld Theater 

\ concert was given under the auspices of 
the Chicago Conservatory last Monday eve 
ning in LaGrange. Otto Highfield sang tw 
groups of songs in creditable fashion 

Rene Lund made a pronounced impres 
sion in the class concert given by Willia 
Boeppler last Friday evening in Kimball 
Hall The selection from Verdi's “Er 
nani” had the real grand eratic ai 

Frank Mandy’s violin Is appe 1¢ 

tage last week at tl er ( 

} \\ +] C nm ( Tr) t Vi 1 

Last Saturday after Rehearsal 
SFatl etndentea.at Wi, ¢ 1 f the Cl 
19 \] ( eat Stal whict 
itt tr uct rod-} ykein 
p rti th tildin S 
| é t ne e parti te 

Harold B, Maryott lectured The Pr 


Educational Requisites of a 
last Saturday morning in 


sonal and 
Music Teacher” 
the Ziegfeld. 

The Columbia School of Music faces an 
unusually busy Summer season. Clare Os- 
borne-Reed, the director, has gone West to 
the mountains, otherwise the majority of 
the faculty have their schedules well filled. 
Louise St. John Westervelt will forego her 
usual pilgrimage abroad to give normal in 
struction in choral work; Mrs. Gertrude H 
Murdough has her classes full; likewise 
Winnifred W. Lamb, Elizabeth Saviers, Ar- 
thur N. Granquist, George Nelson Holt, 
George Ashley Brewster, Ludwig Becker 
and other members of this thriving institu- 
tion. 

Mary Wood Chase, educator and head of 
the piano school bearing her name, lectured 
last Wednesday evening before the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association on 
“The Natural Laws in Piano Technic.” 
This lecture was largely based on one of 
her books, which was published last year 
by Oliver Ditson & Co., a work that has 


been universally endorsed by the best edu 
cators. 

Anna Groff Bryant, head of the institute 
bearing her name, last Monday commenced 
a course of lecture lessons arranged for 
the particular demands of vocal teachers 
[he course is planned with a view to abso 
lute practicability, and the requirements of 
each teacher in his or her own work of 
teaching. Every lecture is to be followed 
by a discussion of vital topics in associa 
tion with vocal instruction. 

tiarriet P. Cartwright gave a recital last 
Friday evening at the Masonic Hall, in the 
Bush Temple Building, with the assistance 
of Alfred Kanberg, tenor. Her piano num- 
bers included the Beethoven Sonata, op. 53, 
and Second Gavotte, the Ballade in A Flat 
of Sapellnikoff, and Schubert-Liszt’s “Erl 
King.” Miss Cartwright’s pupils recently 
gave a successful program in the Chicago 
Musical College Building. 

Josenh Vilim, the violinist, writes from 
California that he will resume his teach 
ing here next September Gn we 





MISSOURI TEACHERS IN CONVENTION 


Examinations to Establish Standard for Instructors Extended to All 


Departments 
S!. LOUIS, July 1.—The sixteenth annual 
convention of the Missour: Music 


Teachers’ Association closed last night after 
a four days’ session which proved to be one 
of the most interesting and progressive that 
the association has had in some time. The 
lectures 


“round-tables,” discussions and 


were extremely valuable and were entered 
The convention was called to 
Tuesday morning by President P. 
Marvville, Mo A ddresses 
Messrs. Landon and [lall at 


2p. M. and 3 p. M. the first program was 


into bv all. 
order on 
QO. Landon of 
were made by 
given. The opening number, an organ solo 


by Ernest R. Kroeger, of this city, proved 


most interesting. In close succession fol 
Nannie Louise 
Meyer, 


violin solo by 


lowed soli for the piano by 
Wright, of 
of St. Louis, and 
Wort S. Morse of Kansas City. H. B 
Schuler, baritone, sang a group of 


Kansas City, and Clara 


then a 


songs 


and the concert closed with several songs 
for soprano by Mrs. Charles J. Daly of 
this city The evening concert was par 


ticipated in by Mrs. George L. Gold, or 
ganist: Mrs. Irene ©. Dobyn, soprano; R 
P. Strine, baritone, and piano solos by Na 
than Sacks and FE. R. Kroeger \fter the 
a reception was held in the parlors 


concert 
of the Lindell Avenue Methodist Church, 
where the convention was in session 


At 11 A. M. on Wednesday the work was 
again taken up anda very interesting pro 
gram had been arranged which included a 
group of violin numbers played by the well 
known teacher here, Victor Lichtenstein; a 
paper, “The Development of the Boy 
Voice.” by Theresa Finn, of St. Louis. 
Miss Finn has entire charge of the music 
at the Soldan High School. Then came a 
delightful performance on the piano by 
H. V. Stearns of Columbia, Mo \t 2P.™M 


Mrs. David Allen Campbell, of Kansas 
Citv, read a paper on “The Musical Out 
look from National Federation of Wom 
en’s Clubs.” After this reading came one 
of the best concerts of the entire meeting, 
devoted entirely to chamber musi It was 
under the direction of Carl Tholl Che 
oncert was given through the courtesy «f 


the M. M. B. A. and those participating 


were Messrs. Olk, Lichtenstein, Clay, Ja 
cobs. Waechtler Keilsmeir and Anton, 
nearly all members of the Symphony Or 


The first number, a Piano Trio 11 
stearns 


chestra 
D Minor. was composed by H. V 
Jumbia. Mo.. and plaved by the com 
at the piano, with Arno Waechtler 
violinist. and P. G. Anton, ’cellist This 1s 


of C. 


nose’r 


the trio that won the prize at the Nation 
Federation of Women’s Clubs recent! 
Next came a string quartet by Mr. Kr 
eger and a Piano Ouintet by Mr. Pomm C1 
The concert was followed by two papers 
‘The Logical Requirements of Vocal 
Teacher.” bv Alexander Henneman of this 


itv, and “The Place of Music in a Liber 
Fducation,” by Mr. Pommer 


the soloists were Waltet 


ning concert 
Greene. baritone; Herbert Krumm« pianist 
from St. Toseph: the Arion Clul f 
Webster Groves. under the lirectiol f 
Glenn Woods: Mrs. David Kriegshaher 
nianist: Mrs. George Lee Cunningham, s 
prano: Carolyn A. Allen, organist, and 
George Sheffield, tenor, al from St. Louis 
Thurseda ont trort tT t ( 
n given | Albert F. Mengel, president 
f the A. F. Mengel Music C | 
nroved a har t} ht ¢ take the f 
n such t! h lasted fr 
ntil c ) ()ver tw hunar 
‘ e take ird the ste er } 
ry 1 1t 1 eeded man 9 1, 


Pleasure Combined with Work During Sessions 


river and then came down, passing the full 
length of the city to a point below Jeffer 
son Barracks. Of course, there was much 
doing in the music line Che feature of 
the day was an informal round-table at 
which a theme of music composed and 
written by E. R. Kroeger in the short time 
of four minutes was to be harmonized by 
the many contestants. Each contestant was 
to name his own composition. Many tovk 
a hand, but the first prize of a package of 
peanuts was won by H. V. Stearns, with 
his composition entitled “Missouri Mud.” 
P. O. Landon, the president, received the 
second prize, but the audience were a bit 
undecided as to who should have ine 
“booby prize,” which happened to be a fine 
Everett grand piano. A lecture and con 
cert took place in the evening. Friday, the 
closing day, was given up to several ex 
cellent recitals and some business meeting 

George Buddeus gave a comprehensive pro 
gram on the piano at 11:30 A.M. and Fd 
ward Krisler, of Kansas City, pleased a 
small but appreciative audience in the af 

ternoon with an organ recital. At the busi 
ness meeting P. O. Landon, of Maryville, 
was again elected president of the associa 
tion and James T. Quarles was chosen vice- 
president. H. B. Schuler, of Trenton, was 
elected secretary and treasurer for a second 
term. No place was selected for the meet- 
ing next year, though it is generally thought 
that the convention will be held in Kansas 
City. 

(ommiuttees were appointed to draw up 
examination tests in all departments, as has 
already been done in the piano department. 
\ member, on passing this examination, 
may receive a certificate from the associa- 
tion guaranteeing his competency in the 
respective branches. William John Hall 
was appointed chairman of the committee 
on voice; W. S. Morse, on violin; Theresa 
Finin, on public school music, and James 
T. Quarles on organ music. Application 
was made to the American Guild of O1 
ganists for the formation of a Missouri 
Chapter. Resolutions were passed author 
izing the appointment of a committee to 
take up the question of compulsory music 


in the public schools, rural as well as city, 
with the State authorities H. W. 
[Eprror’s Note—A group of interesting 


snapshots taken during the river excursion 
will be printed in Musicat AMERICA next 


L |} 
Weck 





Opera with Culinary and Taxicab Trim- 
mings Not a Success 

The giving of opera combined with a 
dinner, a cabaret show and a taxicab ri 
for two dollars, as tried out 
Garden, New Ye rk, evidently proved too 
mucl for its sponsors and the thine die: 
so to speak, of indigestion \t anv rate, it 
was abandoned after Monday night’s per 
formance of “Pinafore” by the Van den 


Berg Opera Company It was said that 
lack of payment of salaries was the cause 
This was.the second week of the enterprise, 
“Carmen”: having been the principal item 


on the mrst wee k’s il] f fare 


New “Hymn to Liberty” Introduced 
The new “Hymn to Liberty,” composed 
nd written by Arthur Farwell, was 

essfullv laur , hed if the c ife. C 


ical | urtn f Tu \ elebration n the 


A lheke onducted. the Singers heing a Sc 


; 1 mine lc rus ft? m the (german Si! 
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Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 

















Henry F. Miller | 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 


AURT ZMANN Pins 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN * CO., Makers 
526- 536 Niagara Street $2 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Medlin & Sons 










Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest 
now made. They con- 
tain more valuable im- 
provements than all 
others. 





Grand and Jnbverted Grand 








THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


CHtckering 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 











WERETT 
DPIANO 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 


New York 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 














For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 


BUSH & LANE 


PIANOS 


Are made to satisfy the 
MUSICIAN, SINGER and MUSIC LOVER 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., Holland, Mich. 








New York 

















If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
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27 Union Square Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide | 
, g New York Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 
lao nent ee Sete bn 505 Fifth Avecse . 1 he Music Trades Co. sew Yeoh 
A CREATION OF DISTINCTIVELY ARTISTIC QUALITY The VOSE VOSE | 
, 7 Trade Mark) pra gy 9 MB Rete . | 
The Strich & Zeidler Piano || _##_ 2. | 
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